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Spencer Delineascopes @ Each model built to meet a specific teaching need. 


1 and 2—For opaque objects and standard lantern slides; 3—-For science demonstrations and 
lantern slides; 4—For 4” x5” color slides; 5—-For standard or miniature color slides; 6 and 7 
For standard lantern slides; 8 and 9—-For miniature slides; 10, 11 and 12-——For filmslides. 


_ Spencer representatives located throughout the country will gladly make demonstrations. 
Write Dept. F12 for literature. 


Spencer Lens Company 
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A KEYSTONE Editorial 


for the end 
of the 
School Year 


The Keystone View Company, during the fifty years of its history, has consistently striven to merit and 
secure a permanent place in educ ational proc -edures through an effort to make honest contributions to 
educational needs. We should like to call the particular attention of educators to the following aspects 
of our work, which have been given our consistent and careful attention. 





Photography Editorial Service 


Keystone stereographs are necessarily produced from The Keystone View Company long ago came to the 
original negatives made with third-dimension cameres. conclusion that educators in general demanded something 
This fact has required that stereoscopic operators go to more than stereographs and lantern slides. They de- 


all parts of the earth to secure Keystone’s marvelous manded notes and source materials, based on units of 
‘ pictures furnished, that would give the teachers some- 


i : of third-dimension negatives. . ng 
library of 8 thing more than mere pictures with which to work. This 
In a similar manner our lantern-slide units provided for editorial service has done much to help leaders in the field 


of visual instruction divert teachers from the idea and 
habit of using lantern slides as picture shows, and bring 
them to a realization of the teaching possibilities implied. 


teaching are for the most part based on such original 
photography. It is our belief that no lantern slide copied 
from an inferior half tone in a textbook or from an 
inferior photographic negative is worth its cost, no 
matter how low the price may be. 


Although we have more than a million original negatives 
in our editorial files, we are constantly adding to this 
number in an effort to keep the files up to date. During 
the past school year more than 2,000 such negatives 
have been made in South America alone. 


Research 


The Keystone View Company maintains a Department of Research, whic h 
is always working to improve Keystone products and make them fit more 
nearly into the needs of users. We are proud of the part this department 
has played in making our handmade-lantern-slide materials the finest and 
most usable that are offered. In a similar manner every item we manufacture 
and sell is being examined daily as a result of suggestions that may have 
come to us from our employees, from our salesmen, or from educators 





in general. 


We believe that teachers and leaders in the field of visual instruction deserve 
the best that can be made. The Keystone View Company is doing the utmost to 
fulfill these requirements in so far as they may be applied to the use of 
stereographs and lantern slides. We appreciate the helpfulness and consid- 
eration of educators everywhere, and we trust that we may continue to me rit 
and to have this fine cooperation. 





Keystone View Company 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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udio-Visual Projection | 


Complete mixing of sound from film, micro- 
phone and phonograph— Permanently attached 
- reel arms— Ample volume for audiences rang- 
ing from a classroom to a large auditorium — 
And many other outstanding features 


Model UAB 


Today’s Outstanding Value in Sound Projectors 


This new Ampro 16 mm. Sound Projector Model UAB offers R.M.A. tube ratings which operate the’ tubes with a larger 
remarkable adaptability to the varying demands of school factor of safety . . . 6L6 Beam Power tubes with three triode 
Audio-Visual programs. At unusually low price levels you driver tubes insure high output and low distortion without 
can obtain all the standard Ampro features plus basic new overloading . . . all tubes easily accessible . . . forced draft 
improvements that make this model an outstanding value ventilation on amplifier . . . A.C.-D.C. motor - « 60 
These features include: Sound-proofed blimp case . . cycle amplifier (operates on D.C. with 150-watt convertor) 
double action tone control . . . projector volume control and ... 2-inch F 1.6 super lens (all sizes interchangeable) 
microphone volume control which permits complete mixing of 750-watt illumination . . . automatic rewind . . . pilot and 
sound from film, microphone and phonograph . . . master dial lamps . . . lens lock . . . up and down tilt 
volume control which permits reduction of extraneous noises framer . . . centralized oil well . . . 12-inch deluxe speaker. 
in low position and gives reserve amplification in high pos! Model UAB—Complete with sound-proofed blimp case. ..$365 
tions . . . attached folding reel arms . . . sound and silent Model UA—-Same as model UAB but without blimp case. .$345 
speeds . . . rheostat control . . . reverse picture operation 
still pictures . . . new amplifier conforming with new Send coupon for detailed information. 


ES 640 

. Chicago, Il. 
send me your latest catalog giving 
the new Ampro model UAB and the 
o16mm. silent and sound projectors, 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 
Ampro Corp., 2839 WN. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Diversitorials 








The National Film Evaluation Project 


HE “First Listing” of the Project's Judging Committee is 

in print and a copy has gone forward to every Committee 
member. (Extra copies are available for other teachers in- 
terested in joining the work, but not for general circulation). 
It carries names of every judge officially on the Committee as 
of June Ist, 1940, together with descriptive data on the Project 
from which we quote briefly below: 

“The significant achievements of the Project in its first year 
may be summarized as follows: More than 605 Judges in 36 
States have individually evaluated 1807 different educational 
films after actual use with classes. Our files contain from 1 
to 42 cards on each of the 1807. At the start, the monthly 
return of cards was by scores, then by hundreds, finally by 
thousands. This is not only gratifying but impressive. 
The consensus of teacher evaluation derivable from these mul- 
tiple judgments should be the most reliable evaluation ever 
made. . . . Results can begin shortly to be made available to 
the field as ‘Evaluation Supplements’ to ‘1001 Films.’ ” 

The success of the Evaluation Project, however, increases the 
clerical load of the magazine staff. Most regrettably, there- 
fore, as the Film Evaluations make greater demands on our 
time, the Film Estimates must be modified accordingly. Our 
attention to theatrical films must diminish in favor of educa- 
tional films, since the latter are specifically within our field of 
“school” rather than “theatre.” Further announ-ement re- 
garding the Film Estimates will be made in the fall. 


The “Zone” Plan for the D.V.I. 


N our December issue (1939) we devoted a page to a “zonal” 

plan for the Department of Visual Instruction of the N E A, 
aimed at increasing membership to a worthy figure. The sug- 
gestion met enthusiastic response and confidence was expressed 
that it would be seriously considered at the Milwaukee meet- 
ing. Regrettably, we have no news of such action being con- 
templated. Nevertheless, we want to repeat here our faith 
in the idea and offer a few more specific details for such 
a zonal organization. 

Instead of the “five zones” proposed first we would now say 
“ten”—three of six States each, four of five, two of four, and 
one of two, as follows: 


Zone | Connecticut, Maine, Mass., N. H., R. L., Vermont 
Zone II Delaware, Maryland, N. J., N. Y., Penn., Virginia 
Zone III Alabama, Florida, Georgia, N. C., S. C., Tennessee 
Zone IV Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia 
Zone V Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin 


Zone VI Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Texas 
Zone VII Minnesota, Nebraska, N. D., S. D., Wyoming 
Zone VIII Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Utah 
Zone IX Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington 

Zone X California, Nevada 

The plan puts every teacher in the country within travel dis- 
tance—a few hundred miles at most—of an annual Zone meet- 
ing of the D V I. It will be noted that each zone includes 
one or more States particularly active in visual instruction. 
At the start, one of these States would doubtless lead in de- 
velopment of the Zone, might furnish the first elective officers, 
the zone headquarters, and the location of the first “official 
annual meeting of the D V I” for its Zone. The business 
session of this meeting would elect Zonal Officers for the 
following year, and appoint place and date for the next annual 
meeting. 

The chief executive officer of each Zone would be one of 
ten “Regional Vice-Presidents of the D V I.” He, with his 
local Secretary-Treasurer, would be responsible for the zonal 
membership campaign, for zonal meetings, and for supplying 
to National Headquarters full data on zonal activities, to- 
gether with outstanding papers delivered at zonal meetings, for 
regular publication in the official magazine going to every 
member in every Zone. For such work the Zone would have 
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at its disposal a substantial portion of its membership fees, 
as determined by the National Organization. 

Judging from present achievements by local groups and 
branches in the visual field, the ten Zones might average a 
membership of 400, which would mean 4000 D V I members, 
or about eight times the present membership! The financial 
picture would be greatly changed for the better. Free from 
membership-campaign costs, the National Headquarters could 
function easily on 25 cents out of each membership fee ($1000 
instead of the present $500) and allow the Zones $1.00 per 
member to keep zonal meetings and membership campaigns 
effective. With real growth of this kind it would soon be 
possible to realize that long-dreamed-of and highly desirable 
end—a permanent National Secretary on a salary basis, who 
would also serve as liason officer for the Zones. 


“Movie” and “Still” Together 


ET us put our first and most earnest emphasis where it 

belongs, upon the educational motion picture. In the extensive 
family of visual aids it holds and will always hold a conspic- 
uous and commanding place for thoroughly sound reasons. 
Physical “movement” is the fundamental manifestation of all 
life and living. Mental “movement” is equally real in a series 
of events, a continuity of behavior, a succession of cause and 
effect. “Motion” therefore is inevitably, essentially and domi- 
nantly a chief component in the contents of an educational film. 
Since only the film can show this all-pervasive, all-important ele- 
ment of motion in practically all learning concepts, nothing can 
disturb or even threaten the motion picture’s preeminence and 
permanence in the field of visual teaching. 

Evidently, however, the field does not mean to lose the teach 
ing power of the “still picture” in its proper functioning. 
Standard size stereopticon slide sales not only “hold up” but 
are increasing in many quarters. Big plans are afoot in the 
realm of 2” by 2” slides for schools. Film-strip projection in 
classrooms is making unmistakable progress. More teachers 
than ever before are shooting “color” with miniature cameras 
for their own collections of teaching material. Stereoscopic 
projection on the classroom screen is in early prospect from 
more than one source. 

All this is as it should be, according to our credo. For 
years past the general practice in writings, speeches, lectures, 
and even in whole programs of visual instruction meetings 
authored often by outstanding figures in the field—has been to 
open with familiar platitude, “All visual aids are valuable, of 
course,” and then devote the remaining 99% of the time to 
“films.” 

The fundamental facts are still there: The eye cannot see 
motion but loves it; it can see but one focal point at a time of 
any object; it can see the whole object only by repeated eye- 
fixations all over it; the focal point must be still, or be kept 
still by eye-movement accurately synchonized with the moving 
point; mere seeing can give no memory without time for men- 
tal reaction to what is seen; seeing can be instantaneous, but 
learning cannot be. Some day expert research will go after 
these deeper questions, prove the answers, and gradually con- 
vince the teaching field that it is needless waste of time and 
effort for pupils to try to learn anything but movement from 
a moving picture. The eye loves the kinetic, and for it will 
joyously neglect the static. The solemn advice so often given 
“to show a film over and over again” is merely confirmation 
of the above. 

Some day we expect to see every educational film accom- 
panied by slides—perhaps one, perhaps five, perhaps ten—from 
stills made when the film was produced. First the slides 
while the class thoroughly learns in a few minutes every de- 
tail pertinent to the subject and is then ready to “see it move.” 
Then the film when the class is utterly free to concen- 
trate wholly on the motion, with static elements already 
learned. Finally for follow-up and review, the slides agai 
to serve magically as a catalyst to precipitate a re-living, 
full recall, eager discussion of all that occurred in the film, For 
economy and efficiency in the learning process, why not the 
above? Why show a film “over and over” to accomplish less 


in more time? When “movies” for the classroom are regu- 
larly supplied with their own “stills,” we shall be getting close 
to 100% value from our educational films. N.L.G. 
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Present trends presumably would indicate progress better or 


worse than the program of the past, comparable to the pres- 
ent program, or progress with future positive potentiality. 
W. W. WHITTINGHILL 


Director of Visual and Radio Education 
Detroit, Michigan, Schools 


VERYONE may remember the time, either by 

personal experience or through observations, 

when instruction was presented to students in 
accordance with the hands of the clock and page num 
bers of a text book. People were happy, satisfied, and 
lived the life of the community. Throughout that en 
tire period, some educators were able to glimpse a 
widening horizon of new social and economic patterns 
At the same time, business, industry, commerce and 
allied activities were advancing toward a new era 
Religious Education, Science, and Government. itself 
were undergoing a remodernization. We thus found 
ourselves in a new world—a strange interlude—a new 
social structure in the making—which necessitated new 
educational policies, methods, procedures, materials and 
interpretations for a reconstructed curriculum from 
kindergarten through the university and into com 
munity life. 

Research investigations directed through main ave 
nues of instructional practices, and exploratory pro 
grams directed through many subject matter detours, 
have established many worthwhile devices for coping 
with problems in our world today. Visual and Auditory 
Kducation activities have been somewhat modernized 
and streamlined. Innovating practices which have been 
introduced into the new curriculum include these aids 
We see a total picture of “educational needs of the 


schools’—‘“production of new teaching aids’—‘manu 


facture of new equipment”—‘new _ teacher-training 
courses’—many additional courses of study and text 
books, and also a new and finer type of school and 
community relationship. 

The misuse of teaching aids may result in organized 
befuddlement and the price of these teaching aids may 
be a major item in the total cost of education, The 
powers of discrimination and differentiation should be 
developed so that we will be able to select those teach 
ing aids which have intrinsic value and are suitable for 
instructional purposes. Modern teaching aids should 
be made available on the basis of the requirements of 
a modern school curriculum. Cooperation is the key 
for the successful production of modern teaching aids 
Redecorated teaching aids may or may not be desirabl 
It is possible that some of the antique teaching aids 
might be salvaged and redecorated but they should be 
so labeled. To help correct this condition, it is a r¢ 
sponsibility of the public schools to cooperate with 
production firms. 

Many types of equipment are available for use by the 
schools. Some of this equipment has been manufactured 
recently. New models or old models with new fea 
tures are on display. Schools should exercise good 
judgment in keeping the school equipment up to dat 


Phe individual school may be considered as compar 


able to an individual unit of a large industry. The 
parent organization, such as the Board of Education or 
the industrial firm, has definite policies of administra- 
tion, supervision and general operation. The individ- 
ual school must work out a definite plan for effective 
use of teaching aids. Some of these policies are, of 
course, administrative and others are of the instruc- 
tional type. It is quite essential that the teachers be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with all these practices. 
Teachers may familiarize themselves with the available 
teaching aids from the central library through the bul- 
letins issued and also through the courses of study. 
Naturally, a coordinated plan for ordering teaching 
aids from central libraries must be established in each 
school. After these items have been carefully analyzed 
and organized for practical procedure, then the final 
division that should be included in the school plan 
should be a definite schedule for the use of the equip- 
ment in the building. It is possible to work out an 
equipment schedule so that all teachers may have the 
equipment approximately on the day and at the time 
they wish to use it, either in the classroom or the 
auditorium. School plans for the use of teaching aids 
should be a vital part of school organization. 

The visualization of Radio should help to interpret 
the functions of radio.—Just as the nation’s highways, 
airways and waterways link the important cities of the 
country—so may radio link some of the important 
points of the program of instruction. Radio may be 
considered as one of the highway tributaries of curri- 
cular roads over which some of the instructional prac- 
tices may be presented. Radio programs should con- 
Whatever 
types of radio programs are used, and if radio con- 
tributes to the total program of instruction, it should 
be because radio does it best or in a more practical way. 
For example, radio programs of the Synthesis type are 
perhaps comparable to the rotation of crops on the 


tribute to the enrichment of instruction. 


farm. In visualizing the crops on the farm, one may 
walk from the corn field—to the wheat field—to the 
tobacco field—to the pasture lands and to the wood- 
lands—and the setting would be somewhat similar to 
that of the subject matter areas of an instructional 
program. In the rotation of crops, irrigation is a part 
of the enrichment of the farm crop production, and 
radio may perform a similar function for the imstruc- 
tional program. The irrigation ditch, or tile within the 
ditch, 1s like the broadcast band of radio, while the 
water that is poured through the ditch or canal is simi- 
lar to the content of a radio broadcast. One presum- 
ably enriches the field for the physical growth of plant 
ard animal life, while the other presumably enriches 
the program of instruction for the mental and physical 


growth of the human being—Or perhaps we should 
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say that one of the functions of radio may be that of 


curricular fertilizer. 

To be effective, any program of Visual and Auditory 
Education must be interwoven into the present pro- 
gram of instruction. It is also essential that the com- 
plete teaching personnel be well-informed concerning 
the present day psychology and philosophy of educa- 
tion. It is of importance for teachers to consider and 
reconsider the many findings of research investigations 
and experiments. It is essential that the present day 
curriculum be properly analyzed and reconstructed at 
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regular intervals so that the needs of the home, school 
and community will be properly considered, understood 
and served. There must be a balance maintained in the 
techniques of production, organization, distribution and 
utilization of all teaching aids. Manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, distributor and consumer should always cooper- 
ate. 

So we march on with the time parade—present 
trends indicate progress and growth in the program of 


education for the whole child. 


How Visual Instruction Functions 


at East High 


HE primary purpose of this report (small parts of 

which appeared in Colorado School Journal and 

Classroom Interests) is to give in a clear and concise 
manner an account of the Visual Education program of 
East High School for the school year 1938-39. — Ii 
should give a certain perspective which may be useful 
in relation to future development. li it proves to be ot 
assistance to others faced with the many problems of 
administering a program of visual instruction, a further 
useful purpose will be served. 


Equipment 
Motion Picture Machines (16mm) : one silent pro- 
jector, 500 Watt lamp ; one two-case niodel, sound pro- 
jector, 750 Watt lamp; one sound projector, with Cook 
three inch lens, 1000 Watt lamp. 

Slide Projectors: two lantern slide projectors for 
standard slides, 500 Watt lamp; two combination 
lantern slide and opaque projectors, 5JO Watt lamp ; 
two opaque projectors, 500 Watt lamp; one lantern 
slide projector 16 inch lens (in booth), 1000 Watt 
lamp; one filmstrip projector, 200 Watt: lamp (loaned 
to us). 

Screens: three screens on tripod; one eight foot 
white curtain screen. 

Shades: six opaque shades on individual rollers fon 
darkening any given room. 

Rewind: one 16mm rewind with a splicing outfit. 

Mobile Projection Tables: three, two are wooden 
ones made in the manual training department, the third 
is made of angle iron. All three have three inch rubber 
tired casters. 

Filmstrip Library: 61 subjects. 

This equipment is all kept in one small store room 
which we choose to call the Visual Education office. 
A desk in the room, and several chairs, make it pos 
sible for the projection crew to meet there daily to 
make plans for the projection of films that are to be 
shown the next day. We have found it wise to have 
our equipment portable and easily mobile, by using 
rubber-tired wheels or casters on the legs of the pro 


A complete survey of the visual activities of 
a school-year in one of Denver’s High Schools. 


WILLIAM S. GREEN, JR. 
East High School, Denver, Colo. 


jector stands. Their height is sufficient to enable the 
operator to work at a level with his eyes and easily 
project over the heads of his audience in the class 
room. A lower shelf affords ample 100m _ for the 
speaker case, beaded screen, film cans and other acces 
sories. 

Our classrooms are equipped with tan shades which 
do not make the rooms very dark but this is not a 
serious disadvantage, especially on cloudy or dull days. 
The throw is short in the ordinary class,oom and the 
powerful projection lamp makes pictures chat are per- 
fectly visible. Furthermore, in this semi-darkness the 
student may make any notes he desires vo be used in 
subsequeut discussion of the film lesson. When Koda 
chrome pictures are shown and really dark rooms are 
required, we have several rooms that serve well since 
they are equipped with opaque shades, such as_ the 
auditorium, armory and science classroonis. The aver- 
age number of windows in our classroonis is six, and 
it 1s possible to install the six opaque shades in these 
rooms in a few moments by means of un adaptation 
we have devised. 

Student Operators 

The machines are operated almost entirely by stu- 
dents and the plan has certain advantages. The stu- 
dents are interested, learn useful skills, and retider 
efficient service. Teachers are freed from responsibility 
or worry in regard to the mechanical parr of the film 
lesson and may focus their attention on the more im- 
portant matter of successfully dealing with the lesson. 
Operators are recruited from the student body. These 
are individuals who show interest and aptitude in the 
work. We have approximately fifteen or more who 
are available during the school day. Theie are seven 
periods in the school day and operators are chosen so 
that they may run pictures at a time they would 
normally have a study hall. During the ‘‘home room 
period” the ten regular operators meet in the Visual 
Education office. The bulletin is read and plans for the 
next day are made. The students have certain routine 
duties for which they are responsible. The most im- 
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portant of these would include care and oiling of 


chines, splicing films, returning and calling 


training operators and various odd jobs 
Use of Teaching Films 


Fortunately, the local film libraries are able to meet 
our basic requirements and this eliminates express and 
yostage cost to a large extent, which amounts to 
considerable figure in a year’s time. ‘The film library 
of the Denver Schools is, of course, available to us, 
and while it is small, by no means lacks quality. It 
has recently been supplemented with a selection of 
twenty-one teaching sound films. 

When one investigates the teaching range of a given 
film, he is apt to be amazed. Take the film, “The Earth 
in Motion” (1 reel, 400 ft.), one of the 21 sound prints 
in the Denver School Film Library. It is susceptible 
of the following 9 school departments, at least: Astro 
Physics— Physical 


nomy classes—General Science 





Science—History—Clubs—Assembly (Short Subject) 
—Current Events Topic—English classes (Theme 
Topic ). 


In at least five of these nine, the film can serve six 
purposes: Develop appreciation—Background for a 
unit—Source of factual information—Stimulate thinl 
ing—Review—Testing device. 

Five times six gives us thirty uses to be made oi 
this particular film, and in all probability more exist 
The same range of possibilities exists more or less fot 
all good teaching films. The same applies, of course, t« 
the many excellent silent films in our library. 


One set of goague shades may be used to darken 
any room in the building 1f windows are :of uniform 
size. Shades are simply laid in the window ‘sills and raised 
as shownty in the drawings 
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School-made device for opaque shades. 


A columnar chart of the day’s activities is kept posted 


on the Visual Education Bulletin Board in the main 
office and a copy of the same is in the Visual Educa 
tion Office for the convenience of the student operators 


Assembly Programs 


] 


Our school paper is published every two weeks and 
sponsors a motion picture for the student body in oui 
auditorium. The motive of these assembly movies 
Primarily entertainment, but a subtle educational in 
fluence is effected in selecting the films shown. We 


} 


usually have a half hour program and use pictures of 





Making plans for the next day’s film lessons. 


the sports or adventure type, with cartoons, short sub- 
jects and newsreels as appropriate and seasonal. Ex- 
amples would be “Fish from Hell,’ “Swiss on White,” 
“Isle of Perils,” etc. Fourteen such assemblies were 
held during 1938-39, 

Our auditorium seats about 1800 and the throw is 
long enough to necessitate a three-inch lens. We have 
our projector in an operating booth. A 1200 Watt 
lamp gives us bright pictures on our 10x12 foot beaded 
screen. We use two speakers, one on either side of the 
screen. The conduit carrying the speaker cables has 
been concealed in the upper floor, which has many ad- 
vantages. 

Occasionally our local theatre men come in on as- 
sembly days and give us a 35mm picture. They use a 
Simplex machine and a union operator. We simply put 
our machine in the case which allows ample room in 
the booth for the extensive impedimentia of the 35mm 
projector. Recently we had some excellent short sub- 
ject pictures in technicolor, “Steel” and “Declaration 
of Independence” are typical examples. 


Football Films 


When the football season is in full swing we make 
motion pictures of several of the most important 
games. This year we filmed three games. Only the 
inost important plays are filmed, with an average of 
400 feet to a game. If the coaching staff wishes to 
work on offensive plays, this type of shot will occupy 
most of the footage. The players see the films several 
times while the coaches explain errors made and help 
the boys improve their game. This year they were 
also shown in the girls’ gym and the plays were ex- 
plained, to make more intelligent rooters of the feminine 
part of the student body. The plays were explained 
by the coaches who supplied “sound effects.” We 
used a camera with a telephoto lens. It was operated 
on a tripod placed high on the press box at the stadium. 
\ speed of 32 frames per second gave us the desired 
slow motion effect. Fine grain plenachrome proved to 
be a good film for us, as our climate is clear and bright 
during fall weather. Our titles were home-made. 


Filmstrips Made During 1938-39 


Filmstrips consist of a series of related still pictures 
on 35mm film. The filmstrip projector is light and small, 
ideal for classroom use. A brief description of how 
one particular filmstrip was made and used will, no 
doubt, be typical enough to show how they may be 
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adapted to serve useful educational purposes. 

“The Perfect Getaway” was a school play presented 
February 11, 1939 by the Drama Club. A filmstrip oi 
the characters of this play was made in Kodachrome A. 
The students were dressed in the costumes which were 
very colorful and photographed on the stage of the 
auditorium, using of course, artificial illumination. The 
filmstrip was used later as a “teaser’’ and was shown 
to the student body in the auditorium and climaxed 
the publicity campaign for this particular play. The 
full color pictures were very beautiful and the whole 
idea proved to be successful as well as very inexpensive. 
The cost of making this filmstrip was only $2.50. 

Other filmstrips made during the course of the school 
year are as follows: “The Martins and the Coys,” “A 
Day at East High School,” “The Mathematics Ex 





Projection in the classroom 


hibit,” 
Orchestra Instruments,” ‘Colorado Mammals.” 

The titles of these filmstrips betray their uses in 
nearly all cases. “The Martins and the Coys” was mad 
by a special interest group in photography and de- 
picted the feud activities of those hillbilly families, ‘*the 
Martins and the Coys,’ immortalized by the song of 
the same name. “A Day at East High School” is 
particularly valuable to use in an orientation unit. It 
enables the student new to the building to visualize the 
situation and get acquainted. 


‘Birthplaces of Our Presidents,” “Band and 


Film Production 


This year the Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education designated Denver 
as one of the school systems to make several films 
dealing with local conditions. East High School core 
students participated im the production of a film unique 
to Denver’s situation. Its working title was “Denver's 
Food Supply.” The film is now completed and will be 
used by successive classes whenever this subject is 
appropriate to the work of any unit being studied. It 
is our contention that when students know a subject 
thoroughly enough to make a good movie of it, the 
subject has been well learned and will stay with them. 

“Geysers and Hot Springs,” a 400 foot teaching 
film, was completed by the close of the school year. 
Part of the scenes were taken by the writer in Yellow- 
stone Park in 1935 and in the spring of 1939 Mr. 
Eugene Herrington photographed the remaining scenes 
at East High School. It is an earth science picture 
and we hope it will prove to be useful in geology and 
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general science classes. After prints are made from the 
master it will be placed in the library of films of the 
Denver schools. Teachers who desire to use it may do 
so by arranging bookings in the usual manner. | 


Evaluating Educational Outcomes of 
Motion Pictures 


The vision, understanding and imagination of teach- 
ers are potent factors in influencing children to get 
the most out of pictures. The teacher’s experience and 
enthusiasm should stimulate the student to make the 
picture experience a living reality in his own environ- 
ment. The discussion period after showing a film has 
great possibilities and many ramifications and it is at 
this stage in the teaching process that good judgment 
on the part of teachers can accomplish much. 

A music teacher who had just used the Erpi film, 
“The Symphony Orchestra” in his class was surprised 
to find that some of the students thought that the funda- 
mental purpose of the film was to show the seating ar- 
Actually this film has 
much more than that to impart or teach, however, the 


rangement of the orchestra. 


teacher would not have found out what results were 
produced on the class unless an evaluation of the film 
had been made. Some of the ideas that this film may 
convey are as follows: The size of a symphony or 
chestra, number of instruments, what the instruments 
look like, how they sound, their relationship to one 
another, the type of music adapted to each, how each 
section contributes to the whole effect, and so on. 

at are 


Sometimes small details bring about results tl 
surprising as well as unexpected. To illustrate this, 





Student operators discuss projection problems 


let us again refer to the symphony orchestra lesson 
The students were given a mimeographed sheet of 
questions after the film was shown. They were very 
similar to the questions suggested in this article. The 
unexpected thing that happened was that most of the 
students wrote answers in below the questions on this 
mimeographed paper, thinking that this very brief re 
sponse was quite sufficient. As a matter of fact, more 
elaborate and complete answers written out would, no 
doubt, have been a more thorough way of doing the 
lesson. This would indicate that it requires searching 
and thorough methods, whether they be written or 
oral, to actually know just what results were produced 

by a given film. 
In regard to evaluating films we should perhaps 
(Concluded on page 253) 
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Ot Lantern Slides and Me 


JOHN BRAINERD MacHARG 


Professor Emeritus of American History 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 


E all like to thing and talk about ourselves, which 
is sometimes woefully tiresome for others. It 
often happens, however, that if we talk sincerely 

of what interests us most, other people are interested 
too, so I’m going to write about myself and lantern 
slides. 

I think my ancestors away back in the early sixteen 
hundreds may have been Comenius! or Kircher? 
anyway, some of those old boys who first made magic 
lanterns and told the world about pictures | was born 
looking at what I still think is one of the best pictures® 
in the world, and a very few years later I was thrilled 
beyond measure whenever Auntie Dyett, across th 
road, showed us boys pictures with the little oil lantern 
Santa Claus brought to Jame and Bert. One time, 
February 21, 1879, I remember especially, for when 
I went home at might, I found a new baby sister 
awaiting me. 

My father’s cousin, Millard Brainerd*, was a more 
than locally famous photographer in old Rome? of the 
’80’s, and his “gallery” on the north side of Dominick 
Street, near the American corner, stretched through 
innumerable third-story rooms, all of which fascinated 
me, especially the darkrooms, where “Lan” presided. 
He let me watch his work and told me he could make 
pictures about as well as his brother, Millard. How 
I did long to be a photographer, too! 

A little later, when I was about twelve years old, 
my chance came. Providence, I think, must have 
guided Abbie Ethridge, who was fairy god mother to 
everyone she knew or didn’t know, sent word to me 
that if I would come to see her, she would give me the 
camera and things that her son, George, was tired of 
using. I was a little afraid of her and the big house, 
but unbelievable joy dispelled my fears when I saw that 
fine old 5” x 8” camera and all its accessories. I was 
a photographer, and I’ve been one ever since! 

My first processing laboratory was a shelf in the 
harness room of our barn, not six inches from the nose 
of Prince, a small Canadian bay I loved as a brother. 
The smells of that room are still a continuing pleasure. 
I Jearned to make photographs and on August 27, 1893, 
made one of hailstones, more than three inches through, 
that surprised me. A yardstick in front and behind 
some of the stones showed clearly their size, and people 


would have prints of that picture! I just had to sell 


a ' : wi aoe, : 

Comenius, Johann Amos, 1592-1670, Father of visual 
education.” 

* Athanasius Kircher, 1601-1680, “Father of the stereop 
ticon.” 

*“Some of the Right Sort,” by Currier and Ives 

‘J. M. Brainerd, 1851-1926. 

5 y y ° o > @ 
Rome, New York, second largest city of the United States 
In area, so said Major Bowes, November 30, 1939. Carl Car 
mer, Walter D. Edmonds and the movies have recently given 
it a good press under its first name, Fort Stanwix 


A chatty, informal bit of autobiography stressing 
what pictures and photography have meant to a 
veteran teacher and pioneer in the visual field. 


them, and did sell them—more than two hundred of 
them! My sister Tenie and I went to the World’s 
Fair on hailstones, and the picture still lives in many 
textbooks. 

This incident impressed upon me the importance 
and possibilities of photography, so when I could, | 
planned a trip to Notre Dame de Mistassini, a Trap- 
pist monastery a hundred miles or so north of Quebec, 
and there in the wilds I photographed the monks and 
their surroundings as the basis of my first public lec- 
ture, given on July 5, 1898. Somebody, I don’t know 
who—I'd guess it was Abbie Ethridge—paid fifty dol- 
lars for one ticket, and Florence Bissel bought one for 
fifty cents after the lecture was over and insisted that 
| take the money. That half-dollar has been on my 
conscience ever since! Anyway, I got the wherewithal 
for a summer session at Cornell. My provender, while 
procuring fresh supplies of pictures, statuary and Greek, 
was principally “Force” and bananas, which I remem- 
ber vividly, although I did not photograph them. I 
did, however, find plenty of other subjects. 

By this time, I had learned the mysteries of slide 
making, which was one of the big surprises of my life. 
[ just couldn’t believe it was so easy, and that I could 
make slides, there in our barn, that were in some 
measure comparable to those that Ragan used in his 
justly famed lectures, and that had inspired me as a 
young boy. 

When I went to Auburn (New York) in 1900 to 
begin my career as a teacher, I finally achieved what 
[ believed was one of the best equipped rooms for visual 
work in the country. The Auburn Academic High 
School of that day was a distinguished institution, be- 
cause of its highest standards among the high schools 
of the country—too high, a reforming superintendent 
thought. “Strictly sui generis,” he often said, in de- 
scribing that school of exclusive quality. 

Floyd J. Bartlett, its principal, Prof. Arthur S. 
Hoyt, and John E. Meyer of the Board of Education 
fostered my enthusiasm in a way I shall never forget. 
So did A. W. Abrams of the State Department of 
Kducation. He lent me two or three thousand ex- 
quisite slides for my projector, a good old arc-light 
lantern, whose abominable singing was finally hushed 
by an ungodly number of current-consuming lamps 
down in the boiler room, the private library of Mr. 
Mulcahey, the janitor. 

The cost of visual teaching is always a problem, but 
it was solved by illustrated lectures. There were 
always a hundred people who would crowd into my 
recitation room and pay a quarter to see the pictures. 
That supplied funds for a well-framed frieze of prints 
from Greece that ran around the room, collections of 
photographs, and apparatus needed in visual work. 

My zeal for pictorial illustration of geography and 
history took me during my vacations to nearly every 
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What the teacher’s own miniature camera can do. 


one of the United States, and then to most of the coun- 
tries of Europe and the near East. Financing my 
travel by taking boys with me, I made thousands of 
photographs, which are a continuing source of enjoy- 
ment. During the years of young-animal training and 
amateur photography, I found time at Leipzig and 
Columbia for serious study, and finally felt myself 
equipped for college teaching. 

After serving as a part-time instructor at Hamilton 
College, Leipzig and Columbia Universities, in connec 
tion with other work—principally boys, who paid the 
freight—good fortune, or the good Lord, called me to 
Lawrence College, an institution that has always been 
distinguished by high standards and a spirit of initiative 
and progress that the very air of Wisconsin and its 
» people seem to foster. Before I accepted the position, 
Dr. Samuel Plantz®, the President, promised me the 
stereopticons, maps, and other equipment I asked for, 
to be sustained by a stipend of one hundred dollars 
annually for supplies. Twenty-five years ago, visual 
education was a comparatively new and untrodden field, 
but good old Dr. Sammy had vision and in some way 
found a place in his budget for the expenditure. It was 
not enough, however, because I needed money—much 
more money—for moving picture machines and a gen- 
erally expanding program. 

Along came Clarence J Primm to the Commercial 
Department of our Faculty, and he surprised me with 
his success in exploiting my lectures. We barnstormed 
Wisconsin and the Northern Peninsula with the “Elite 
Lecture Series,” and our return helped in the purchase 
of two Acme moving picture machines, with which I 
tried out the idea of college movies. It didn’t work. 
I could not compete with the uptown shows, but I did 
have moving picture apparatus with which to experi- 
ment in classroom teaching of history. That didn’t 
work either, at least not satisfactorily, in my judgment 
of it. And this brings me to an evaluation of moving 
pictures, slide film, 344 x4” slides and 2x 2” slides 
in teaching. 

It seems to me there need be no rivalry between 


* Samuel Plantz (1859-1924). President, Lawrence College, 
1894-1924. 


these mediums. Each has its place, each is best for 
certain purposes, and we need all of them. Fully 
aware of the superior value of moving pictures in 
vivifying action subjects, especially in group presen 
tation, I simply cannot get away from my fondness for 
lantern slide pictures. They are so easy to use! They 
stay put and give both instructor and student time to 
think—to learn and inwardly digest the significance 
of what the eyes often miss in fleeting glimpses. And 
with slides you can present what you wish, whenever 
you wish, in your own way, not forgetting the apper 
ceptive capabilities of our students. With slides, you 
have all the time you wish to use for questions and dis 
cussion. Give me slides for teaching! 

I welcomed the coming of film-strip slides and the 
efficient projectors for showing them. The film-strips 
I made myself pleased me especially, not because they 
excelled in quality, but because they presented a sub 
ject the way I thought it should be presented. The work 
of others often did not please me because of the fixed 
sequence which I could not change. This impressed 
me forcibly with something which I still think is true: 
filmi-strip sequences are most valuable when made by 
one who is to use them, or when they are of such a 
nature that the order is definitely fixed by the subject 
matter. There are now plenty of such film-strips, 
which no wise teacher will neglect. 

I learned to make slides in film-strip, and was sur- 
prised again to find how easy it was to do it, but such 
slides did not seem to me to serve the purposes for 
which slides are most needed. There was a place for 
them in the presentation of subjects with fixed con- 
tinuity, and they were useful in preserving inexpen- 
sively a pictorial record of travel ; in everyday teaching, 
however, lectures or long talks by the teachers are not 
usually desirable, and the use of too many slides 1s 
likely to result in a “picture show,” which may be more 
diverting than instructive. Individual slides seemed 
necessary, and I could not be satisfied without color, 
which brought into prominence all the problems con- 
nected with the making and use of the so-called stan- 
dard 3% x4” slides. 


It seemed to me that a much smaller slide would 
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be practical, and that the expense of mounting in glass 
might be eliminated. While it 
make small slides by reduction, the process required too 


was quite possible to 


much work and too much wide us¢e 
With the advent of several single-frame cameras using 
35 mm. film, with which stills could conveniently be 


made, the way was opened for making fairly satista 


apparatus tor 


tory slides of out-of-door subjects, but those cameras 
could not be easily arranged for bench photography, 
educational work. The live 


teacher finds continual need for slide copies of maps 


which is necessary in 


charts, and general illustrations of his own choosing 
A much greater disadvantage was the single frame, 
which is too small for hand coloring. It could be done, 


after a fashion, but the results left very much done 


to be desired. The introduction of the Leica and 


similar cameras, with their accessories, made 


many 
easy the production of double frame miniature slides 
hand 
This seemed to me absolutely necessary, for color is 


which could be more satisfactorily colored by 
an essential in the most efficient use of slides in teach 


ing. The one great drawback was the cost of the 


apparatus, which was out of the question for most ama 


teurs. But the equipment was more than good, and 
the resulting 2x2” glass slides highly satisfactory, 


although their cost was nearly if 
\fter experimentation the 
idea of a paper-mounted slide seemed practical. My 
chief, President Wriston* 


not quite as great as 


the 344 x4” size. much 
thought I “had something,” 
and gave me one of the major thrills of my life by 
providing me with money and time to develop my slide 
idea. On the fourth floor of old Main Hall at Law 


*Henry Merritt Wriston (1889 


37 President 


College, 1929-1937 ; 


President Lawrence 


Brown University, 1937 
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rence, a slide factory came into being, and we soon 
were turning out usable slides by the thousand, the 
cost each for materials being not much over one cent, 
which included negative, positive, and paper mount. 
Students, paid by the National Youth Administration, 
did most of the work, which took care of the labor costs. 

On June 4, 1936, Westbrook Steele, Director of the 
Paper Institute of Lawrence College, formally 1in- 
spected my output and gave me some good advice. He 
told me something of the difficulties of obtaining patents 
and advised me to discuss my ideas with some company 
with facilities for developing them and to trust their 
This I did and was more 
than pleased to have some of my devices accepted for 


use of what I had to offer. 


development. The perfecting of the paper mounted 
slides, the projectors to show them, and that ingenious 
device by which, as one of its chief designers once ex- 
pressed “you can throw in a handful and out they 
a push in the order desired,” has been the 
work of many craftsmen and of organized methods of 
production which the individual cannot command. 
Now as | write, hundreds of Ready-Mount slides, of 


the subjects I use 


come by 


most—maps, charts, art master- 
pieces, and flowers, in color of breath-taking beauty— 
more than twenty to the inch of filing space, with pre- 
cision projectors designed especially for showing them, 
are my chairside companions. 

\t first, like a good many people today, I thought 
color photography was difficult, that special apparatus 
was needed, and that I'd better not attempt it. One 
of the earliest Wisconsin users of Kodachrome told me 

the new film without fear, using my old 
set-up for black-and-white. The results 
(Concluded on page 247) 


Y “shoot 


camera and 


How One Junior High School Got Movies 


LITTLE over two years ago, we began to think 
and talk movies here at the Gault Junior High 
School. It was becoming increasingly apparent 

that a great deal of the social and scientific interest of 
the child was absorbed by what his neighborhood thea 
tre had to offer. 
inevitable. We 
at the height of interest and attention are of the very 


The educational implications wer 
realized that experience undergone 
greatest significance in the child’s development, and 
that motion pictures are well adapted to capture that 
interest. 


We had next to learn whether effective teach 
ing of material necessary to modern education could 
be done better through movies than through othe 
teaching procedures, already established and presum 
ably more economical. his lead us to explore inten 
sively the existing literature and studies on the sub 
ject. The more we read, 


convinced that the modern sound motion picture equip 


the more firmly we became 
ment, properly used, offered a medium of instruction 
too valuable to be passed up or neglected. With hardly 
a dissenting voice the faculty of the school decided to 
seek ways and means of furthering the project. 


EMERY ASBURY 
Principal, Gault Junior High School 
Tacoma, Washington 


One of our first moves was to discuss the findings 
with the leaders of our P. T. A. They were immediately 
interested and eventually the organization agreed to as- 
sume half the burden of purchasing the equipment if 
the school itself undertook the other half. The faculty 
then elected a committee to negotiate with manufac- 
turers. Finally a good machine of well-known make, 
togethet with two glass-beaded screens, was purchased. 
We got a 10x 12 screen for our “little theater,” and an 
8x 10 for easy transportation. 

We have been especially fortunate here in having a 
physical education teacher who is interested in drama- 
tics and in visual education, Mr. Gordon Tatum. By 
combining his responsibility for the stage with his in- 
terest in the visual program, Mr. Tatum has worked 
out a most efhcient program. The stage crew of six 
boys have their health and gym periods so arranged 
that one of them is available each period of the six 
motion picture equipment. No other 
students are allowed back stage or in the projection 


room. 


to operate the 


In planning for darkening the classrooms for motion 
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pictures, our faculty visual aid director hit upon a 
scheme to use the stage. We suspended the large screen 
on the wall at one side of the stage, and found behind 


the other side and up one story a fire proof storage 
room with access by ladder to the stage below. We 
chipped two holes through the asbestos block wall, one 
for the lens and the other for the operator’s conveni- 
ence. By now this projection room has been properly 
wired and furnished. It contains the projector, an 
electric turntable, a slide lantern, the power unit for 
the public address system subsequently installed, and 
a work table with tools for cleaning and splicing film. 
Light switches in this room control a special light on the 
stage for use between shows or during discussion per- 
ieds. The arranging of the projection room has been 
an-interesting project of the operating crew. 

The school possesses some 125 folding chairs. These 
are stacked in a convenient nook just off the stage. 
Whenever a movie is on the daily schedule, a sufficient 
number of these chairs are put in place on the stage 
facing the screen. The classes that are to see the pic- 
tures go up onto the stage from the steps in front, on 
either side of the auditorium and take their seats. The 
regular stage curtains are then drawn by a student and 
the audience is ready. This “little theater” will hold 
130 students comfortably, is absolutely dark, yet well 
ventilated. After a picture is run, the teacher may 
have “lights up” and hold a discussion and then repeat 
the picture if desired. We find it best to have some one 
member of the faculty attend each showing. It is true 
that the classes have to be moved from their accustomed 
seats, and that the physical situation is not normal. 
We thought at first that this would be a drawback but 
experience has proved otherwise. As a matter of 
fact, when a movie is scheduled that is of interest to 
two or three classes, they all see it together ; the teach 
ers alternate on the stage, and then each class returns 
to its own room for the discussion. 

The selecting and procuring of films for teaching has 


been and still is a great problem, but one that is inter- 
esting and capable of solution. We are working closely 
with two other junior high schools in this city and 
three teachers, one from each school, act as a committee 
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A peep behind 
the curtains re 
veals a General 
Science Class 
reviewing a 
sound film. 


for obtaining films. The classroom teachers are sup 
plied with catalogs and lists of films. A complete card 
index of film in each department has been made. After 


all classroom teachers of each school have indicated 
their preferences, the committee checks them and 
orders the films most generally approved within the 
limits of a pre-determined budget. The films are sche- 
duled well in advance therefore, and for sufficient time 
to serve all three schools. The committee chairman 
takes care of all actual booking, receiving and dispatch- 
ing of films, and distributes them among the schools. 
He is given some released time for this service and his 
expenses are included in the total costs. This is divided 
evenly among the three schools except that one large 
school frequently pays a double share and keeps the 
film for two days. 

The most difficult problem in connection with our 
movie program has been that of finance. We budget 
roughly about $40 per semester for our share of the costs 
and we raise it in large part by pay shows at noon and 
after school. We are now showing our third serial. It 
comes in twelve episodes, each of two reels, requiring 
only about twenty minutes to show. We have a fifty 
minute lunch period and are able to run the picture 
twice during that time. We charge five cents for two 
admissions and usually the stage is well filled for both 
performances. About once a month we have been 
renting a full feature show of eight reels, showing it at 
an extended noon hour and at an after-school matinee, 


and trying to make money by booking it at country 
schools and PTA’s. This has not been very success- 
ful so far, but we still hope to make it work by joining 
with other schools in a group booking. Once a year 


we induce one of our English teachers to coach a play 
to raise money to liquidate our deficit. 

This report has been confined to the mechanical de- 
tails of our motion picture program. To evaluate it in 
terms of what it has meant to the students is difficult 
if not impossible. If phrases from the lips of enthusi- 
astic teachers have any objective merit, then the pro- 
gram is “of immeasurable value’, “worth more in 
general science than anything else we do”, “very valu- 
able’, “broadens the child’s horizon”. “stimulates inter- 


est to a high degree’, etc., etc. 
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OTION PICTURES— Installment Eighteen — presenting the 
OT FOR THEATRES  Siveniacnd Marvicnd: alse some single 


project producers, and a study of how 


the regular makers of non-theatri- 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS cal films are able to earn a living. 


Editor of ‘The Spur,’’ New York 
HEN Lyman Howe’s organiza him into the mvsteries of Kinemacolor to join Lyman Howe, and Wilkes-Barre 
tion was flourishing in Wilkes Presently, therefore De Frenes was became his home. 
Barre, he had many assistants in making Italian scenics with the cameras Howe, like virtually all the regular 
his different departments, and it was in of that interesting process non theatrical producers of the time, was 


not averse to making industrial pictures 
on the side. Among other undertakings 


evitable that, when some left him to es ; 
: ; While on one of these Italian locations, 
head their own enterprises, they would ; ; 

. : 1911, he Wa observed by another 


remain more or less in that area. With ‘ . of the sort, a note, dated June, 1916, 


out such a reason, geography would be esa sheng ae pes sagen Pa informs me that De Frenes and C. R. 
insufficient to explain why Joseph De oe “tan a's it a se ses or Bosworth, photographers belonging to 
Frenes kept his headquarters there so nt Ci argh h R ee eee “ie the Lyman Howe Company, “have just 
long, because the city is situated in the set ve aay 1 ages ee ‘at re completed work on the Willys-Knight 
heart of the anthracite region of Penn pee ar — it = — ba — picture” at an automobile plant in Tole- 
sylvania, off in the mountains, pretty Wik phen ~ , ‘ _— aa grey do. The title of the subject is not es- 
much away from the main centers of tage ‘ r m x“ : - on ~ ; pecially significant; but the name of 
interstate commerce which are so vital | , - 2 panic ; . no ee yn Bosworth is, for he was to become part- 
to the well-being of workers in this hcideids a ; “yon ry ” ner of De Frenes in an _ independent 
curious, narrow _ profession Wilkes A see “facile: tlie i mies per company. Bosworth was not really a 
Barre is in the’ historic Wyoming . ar ee production man-—not in the extremely- 
Valley, about a hundred miles from ay ia ed with ’ ee cat te 7] sabe thorough sense in which the other prac- 
Philadelphia and, in an impractical bee "poate Sie rang nee < see i hile ticed. He was, rather, a business man, 
line, virtually the same distance from eae aac zs pager oes C De a salesman. I knew him slightly, a 
New York. Joseph De Frenes has made a ee De a oo ae ae friendly, glad-hand type, remarkable for 
many creditable industrial films — sin a a Pegs pis " = pry es , en his faith in this as the best of all pos- 
starting his independent venture; but wees ad el ee et ei. hg! wis sible worlds, and with voluble, expansive 
one thinks that he might have produced se as Re ay aes Siri steany chi qualities which suggested that he might 
them in happier, more financially profit ll do BY sti my ia ~ a aa at some time have been a lecturer with 


able circumstances for himself, had he pa lk Mins ees ee Baas Wtaee the Howe films on the church circuits. 
eae aa However, I don’t know about that. 

In the Howe production group at 

Wilkes-Barre there was also Paul M. 


hung out his shingle, say. in Detroit 


pictures ictuall to be pI du ¢ 1 in 


where uch siness Ss t vel 
rere sO mu busine was to develop tee Unite States 





Bosworth, De Frenes and Felton a ee a ee ee Oe ae mee ere . MOG V8 OP 
Is fede ‘elton. He was an animation artist. 
DE FRENES’ name has appeared before graph principle ind his general When they come to award Max Fleischer 
in these pages—rather inconspicuously. dependability of character carried De the laurels for smooth screen action in 
in the story of the glamorous early ca rene s rapidly uj ird in the scale of his first “Out of the Inkwell” cartoons, 
reer of his nephew, Albuin Mariner in Urbans estimatior Betore long he was I trust that the judges may take into 
the long ago De Frenes had been a placed in charge t the KNinemacolot account also the early work of Paul 
post-card photographer in the Austrian nabs saleos tag ndon There it was Felton. Those artists who knew him still 
Tyrol. From there he went to Italy that, dissatisfied with the technical work marvel at what a prodigy of patience 
where he resumed his civil trade He t his given assistants, he summoned his and application he was. Throughout 
was an exceptional man in the line. even nephew Albuin Mariner from Berlin t his career at the animation table he 
then. One dayv—TI understand that it uid him But De Frenes, who preferred worked the livelong day and far into 
ieee. tx Wadhes—te tad the eoed ‘+, wor at large in the field. was restless. the night, giving human verisimilitude to 
fortune to serve Burton Holmes Che ind welcomed lot range assignments his drawn figures. 
celebrated American traveler was so wear his discerning employer One of He obtained the result chiefly, I be- 
well pleased with the photographic work is best known accomplishments was a lieve, by means of the device know as the 
done then that, when next he arrived rare trip, with a motion picture camera, Rotascope, with the aid of which the 
in London, he mentioned De Frenes to through the heart t Atrica, all the way artist is able to trace photographs of ac- 
Charles Urban That amiable gentleman trom Cape Town to Cairo—and they had tual motion. But whatever “short-cuts” 
thereupon gave De Frenes a trial as no buses in which to make the journey Felton employed, the time and energy he 
signment or two, and Holmes’ judg thet saved thereby were merely relayed to 
ment of his ability as technician being Che Kinemacolor Company of Ameri other aspects of his job. One of his 
well confirmed thereby, Urban initiated 1 was formed by wealthy men living at most celebrated early industrial cartoons 
\llentown, Pennsylvania, who wanted to was “Striking Tires,” a comic produced 
Erratrr establish headquarters there; and_ this for the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
\ glaring inne aaeniel on page ee well explain why De Frenes first pany ; but the more memorable example 
Ot tl git Mis ieeectinws ts ie ecame acclimated in America in that to me is the marvelous, living statistical 
statement that A. Harrison Tr State It also would suggest the reasor graph in “The University of the Night,” 
founder and president of The Har tor his next becoming acquainted wit! produced for the International Corres- 
col Film Company, “was a person Lyman Howe, whose business establis| pondence Schools at Scranton. 
of exceptional capabilities—he died ment at Wilkes-Barre was only about In 1917 Felton arranged with Bos- 
recently.” Not only is Mr. Harri fifty miles distant from Allentown. In worth and De Frenes to leave the Lyman 
ee ee ee ull es me, althoug! De Frenes was well Howe employ to form their own indus- 
SSE uae cea ines amy enougn pleased witl _the new country, trial concern. In the firm name on the 
il Sholeky to Mir. Harrison and he did not find tl e American organiza office door Bosworth’s name was placed 
our readers alike tion of Kinemacolor as much to his first because it represented the important 
ect liking as the Englis ne, so he left it sales contract; De Frenes came next for 
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his photographic identity in the field, 
and Felton was last, indicating by choice 
the man who did the work he loved best 
in one small, inconspicuous place. 

The boom in American business cre- 
ated by wartime circumstances carried 
Bosworth, De Frenes and Felton bravely 
through a course of well-satisfied ac- 
counts. Then poor Bosworth broke un- 
der the strain and, despite a temporary 
recovery, suddenly died. The sound pic- 
ture revolution followed as a_ further 
setback, and De Frenes and Felton were 
obliged to separate for self-preservation. 
Felton found a place in Amedée Van 
Buren’s New York shop, where he har- 
nessed himself to the work of producing. 
Paul Terry’s “Aesop’s Fables” for theat- 
rical release; but he also died, in the 
spring of 1933—aged forty-eight. So, 
for the past few years, it has been just 
plain De Frenes & Company. 

Left to himself, De Frenes_ coura- 
geously continued the fight against the 
economic disadvantages of those years, 
realizing a little more, perhaps, the draw- 
backs of being situated too far from the 
commercial centers. His nephew joined 
him for a while, but that apparently did 
not work out very well, for Albuin re- 
turned to New York where he had been 
finding odd jobs as a free-lance. No 
doubt he urged his uncle to move also 
to more fertile ground, although De 
Frenes was well enough known in Man- 
hattan, where he freqently went on 
special contracts. It took a friend, who 
had been the advertising manager of a 
large coal company for which De Frenes 
had made some highly satisfactory reels, 
to persuade De Frenes to remove his 
headquarters to Philadelphia. This 
friend, Alfred Browne, now an executive 
in an advertising agency in that city, 
gave him compelling advice, and today 
De Frenes & Company is to be found, 
not at Wilkes-Barre, but on Buttonwood 
Street in “the City of Brotherly Love.” 


Other Pennsylvanians 


At Hazelton, Pennsylvania, about twen- 
ty miles south of Wilkes-Barre, is Don 
Malkames, a producer long identified 
with the film activities of the chocolate 
factory situated at Hershey, some sixty 
miles further to the southwest, near Har- 
risburg, the State capital. The interests 
of the philanthropic Milton S. Hershey 
were not solely those of chocolate manu- 
facture, however, his large private for- 
tune being devoted to the _ proper 
upbringing of orphan children; and 
Malkames Film Productions, Inc.—Don 
Malkames, president, and Carl and 
George Malkames secretary and trea- 
surer respectively—was therefore encour- 
aged to specialize in educational pictures 
along with the industrials. Sound, and 
the lamented death of the public bene- 
factor Hershey, have wrought changes. 
The name Malkames has appeared in- 
creasingly on films emanating from 
unexpected outside sources; and today 
they find much of their work in the 
New York area. 

The Pinkney Film Service, of Pitts- 
burgh, has produced industrials, notably 


of mining operations, and still maintains 
an educational film library at 1028 
Forbes Street. But probably one of the 
most prosperous of the small producers 
in that city has been the Atlantic Screen 
No doubt that situation was to 
be explained by the fact that the latter 
concern produced theatrical trailers, cach 
of which had an average exhibition time 


Service. 


of three-quarters of a minute. Charles 
L. Stanton was the guiding spirit, John 
Scanlan the treasurer. In 1935 profit 
able business enabled them to open a few 
studio in the suburb know as Dormont; 
but about four years later Stanton sud- 
denly died. Along wth their theatrical 
output they made a number of short in 
dustrials in half-reel lengths. I recall 
Stanton as friendly, active and obliging. 
He made some local scenic footage for 
me to be incorporated in the sesqui- 
centennial pictures for the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia was once busier with non- 
theatrical production than it is today, 
and one of the busiest firms was that 
headed by Robert McCurdy. The Mc- 
Curdy Films trade mark has appeared on 
many industrials over the past twelve 
to fifteen years. I am happy to report 
that McCurdy still does business from 
his address at 56th and Woodland. 

In the nineteen-twenties a Philadelphia 
firm that showed promise was conducted 
under the name of Charles E. Welsh, 
who gained increasing reputation for in 
telligent work. Just prior to his sudden 
death, about 1930, he was breaking suc 
cesfully into the automotive field with a 
“proving-ground” picture of a Dodge car 
thrown experimentally over an embank- 
ment. This subject was one of the first 
non-theatrical silents to be given a new 
lease of life, when sound came in, by 
being “scored” with a running lecture. 

A very curious and formidable Phila 
delphia competitor developed also in the 
nineteen-twenties when the headquarters 
of the Stanley (Mastbaum) Theatre Cir- 
cuit, situated there, instituted a produc- 
tion unit consisting of one cameraman, a 
camera, a modest supply of film and an 
improvised dark-room. The _ ostensible 
purpose was to inject local material into 
the regular newsreels shown in_ those 
houses of the chain in the metropolitan 
area. The headquarters office manager, 
named Goldenburg, conceived the idea 
that this outfit might be made to pay for 
itself by producing occasional industri- 
als as well. By way of testing the possi- 
bilities, he promoted a subject in about 
four reels to be made for the Philadel- 
phia Gas & Electric Company, his 
intention being to exhibit it at the client’s 
expense in the local Stanley Theatres. 

The more Goldenberg toyed with the 
idea, the more he realized that there were 
other theatres available to him beside 
those in the immediate area; the more he 
foresaw the project as worthy of “big 
business” development. He discussed the 
plan from various angles with many per 
sons, obtaining all the collateral infor 
mation he could. I was one of those 
who went down to Philadelphia in 1926 


to consider producing the Philadelphia 


The Educational Screen 
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A scene clip from “Striking Tires,” 
Paul Felton’s highly successful in- 
dustrial cartoon movie made about 


1920 for non-theatrical use. Taken 

over by theatres as a comedy short. 
Gas & Electric picture for him. His 
eventual association was, however, with 
B. K. Blake, at that time a young fellow 
who, I believe, had gained his first train 
ing under Harry Levey at Universal 
called the Stanley Adver- 
organized, and 


A subsidiary 
tising Company was 
‘Benny” Blake opened New York offices 
3uilding to be 
Screen time 


in the Candler nearer 
large production 
in the theatres of the chain was offered 


to advertisers who bought it liberally. 


facilities. 


3usiness thrived so mightily that Blake 
and his associates in New York were 
able to take over the entire Pathé Studio 
on the Harlem River, at 138th Street and 
Park Avenue. But the enterprise was 
stopped abruptly by the meteoric rise of 
the Warner Brothers who bought the 
entire Stanley circuit and decided to have 
their own say about what went on the 
screens. Fortunate for Blake and _ his 
company, in a way, that the end came 
when it did. They surrendered the stu- 
dio just in time, because the new produc- 
tion units of Pathé were in it very briefly 
-one of them under the direction of 
Arch Heath—when a terrific fire gutted 
the building, 
persons and indictment of the managers. 

We complete this commercial round 
of the continental United States with a 
brief notice of the situation at Baltimore 
which is sort of a family matter, involv- 
ing three firms. Eldest of the trio 1s 
Lewy Studios. The sales manager for 
Lewy once was Milton Stark. He may 
or may not have been related to Charles 
Stark, who in 1914 was a business rep- 
resentative of the industrial division of 
the Essanay Film Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago. Toward the end of 
1922 Milton Stark resigned from Lewy 
to join Nelson Edwards, former camera- 
man for “Fox News.” The Stark & 
Edwards partnership could not be sus 
tained into the new days of sound, how- 
parted, each going into 


causing the deaths of ten 


ever, so they 
business independently for himself. To- 
day Stark Films is probably best known 
non-theatrical _ field 
productions, of 


in the Baltimore 
for its commercial 
which upwards of eighty have been made 
in an average individual length of two 
short reels. The officers, in addition to 
Milton Stark, who is 
manager, are William King, sales mana- 
Vogelstein, manager of 
distribution and Rose Stark, chief 
booker. The concern is known locally 


president and 


ger, Harry 


—~_--—-- — 


June, 1940 
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also for an active service in non-theatri 


cal exhibition. 
Commercial Summary 


It would seem that here is a proper 
place briefly to consider this commercial 
production phase in retrospect—impot 
tant because, during the tour, the reader 
doubtless has built up a conclusion that 
non-theatrical production (without sup 
port from theatrical release) is really not 
a business at all—only an avocation, and, 
what is much worse, a conviction that it 
never may be made anything else. It is 
necessary for the reader to remember, 
however, that, even in this advanced year 
of publication, this entire non-theatrical 
field is still undergoing its first growth 
It remains in a state of development and 
change and, until its basic organization is 
complete, any part of it may seem weak 
and at loose ends. 

At the same time one cannot honestly 
deny that virtually all of the producers 
who have survived in the line tor as 
much as a decade apiece, have made their 
exclusively non-theatrical subjects as 
side-lines to better paying ventures \ 
producer's profitable division has been a 
laboratory, as demonstrated by Roth 
acker and Harcol; a projector with a 
rental film library, as Pathescope; a slide 
film service, as in Handy’s case; a publi 
projection room such as that of Eastert 
Film; in theatrical production, in whicl 
Universal is the ready example; a busi 
ness efficiency corporation of the sort 
which sustained Caravel; a lecture sys 
tem and a travel picture collection, whicl 
cnaracterize the case of Burton Holmes ; 


and, in numerous other instances, the 
tremendously popular activity of sup 
plying short ad films to theatres 

It is also certain that the business of 
non-theatrical production for social uses 
per se, cannot, now and alone, properly 
sustain an organization of the sort ne 
essary to the making of pictures whicl 
are comparable in professional qualit 
with the screen features of Hollywood, 
while, as splendid as it is for one t 
serve a noble cause like this without 
reward, the producer must be able to 
live, and subsistence must come throug] 
his own efforts. He cannot fairly ex 
pect to be subsidized, not even in_ the 
preliminary period while the business 
grows. As against the alleged responsi 
bility of the community to support him, 
he must, under reasonable laws which 
govern that situation, first exhaust every 
possible way to support himself And, 
if he chooses to be a_ non-theatrical 
producer rather than a digger of ditches, 
he must find his own salvation in that 
area of choice. 

In the light of our adduced evidence, 
how may he go about it? Well, appar 
ently he should begin by assuring him 
self of a sufficient money return for 
what he produces, both to cover his 
production costs and to return him a 
fair margin of profit And, as he must 
live tomorrow as well as today, he 
should gain enough, also, to continue his 
production until he is reimbursed on 
the next day of sale. Why shouldn't 


, then, supplement the dribble of in 
come earned making films of an edu 
cational type with a paying activity 
which may be carried on beside it? 


[It need not be a lecture system, a 
slide film service, or a projector. The 


less spectacular examples—firms which 


have preferred to travel on their own 
legs, so to speak, using the crutches only 
occasionally—have frequently found the 
needed compensations merely by attach 


ing themselves to well-to-do re] 


a 


eat cus 
tomers, as Malkames and the Hershey 
Company, or Ray-Bell and the Modern 
W oodmen There is some danger in 
that, of course, for the day may come 
when a change in the patron’s health 
may reflect itself disastrously in the af 


fairs of even the good and faithful ser 


vant It is, in short, the proverbial 
danger of carrying all the eggs in one 
basket 


In that hackneyed saw is expressed 
the wisdom with which this difficulty 
may be met [he non-theatrical pro 
ducer who might preter to produce non 


ymmercial material is well justified in 





A memory sketch ofFerdinand A. A. 
Dahme, which has the merit of hav- 
ing been recognized spontaneously 
by many of his old-time friends. 


resorting to more profitable expedients 
to bear him through; but these never 
should be permitted to sustain the whole 
load When the time comes that the 
field is sufficiently organized to carry 
him without these divisions of his proper 
effort, he should be able to shut out the 
distractions correspondingly, by degrees, 
so that he may ultimately dispense with 
them and suffer no pain in the doing. 
What I expect some day to see, is the 
disappearance of many of these producers 
who have thrown their whole strength 
into ad films, for example, and will find 
themselves unfitted, when the non-the- 
atrical field does attain its full swing, 
to swing with it 

The service to be rendered by the com 
mercial picture is not yet fully under- 
stood, even by those concerned with its 
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making; accurate standards of judgment 
are still to be developed. For that 
reason, even producers situated in New 
York and Detroit, where favorable cir- 
cumstances have made sufficient profits 
possible, have not yet achieved a 
thoroughly satisfactory business stability. 
Until discriminating minds, in position 
of commercial power have finally de- 
cided to accept the motion picture as 
a measurable advertising instrument, 
producers of such films will be obliged 
to cling to expedients in order to live. 
But the care with which Handy holds 
fast to General Motors, Wilding to 
Chrysler, or with which  Visugraphic 
sprang at the beck of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, represent a form of anxiety 
which need not be, when the surround- 
ing economic forces are integrated and 
given their natural, unobstructed play. 
When that time comes, as it inevitably 
must, there will be inexhaustible oppor- 
tunity for service apart from the work 
to be done for any single client. 

From the standpoint of real non- 
theatrical progress, the future is bright- 
est for those concerns’ which have 
chosen for their bread-and-butter ex- 
pedients devices belonging strictly to 
the non-theatrical situation and merely 
filling its present omissions—that is, 
those which are needed to constitute a 
complete service, which, in addition to 
producing the picture, provide its non- 
theatrical distribution, non-theatrical ex- 
hibition and non-theatrical care. Handy 
was the first considerable proponent of 
this idea. It meets the needs of the 
owner of the films, provides the pro- 
jector, the screen, the operator and all 
the other appurtenances of exhibition, 
including the audience. Many producers 
have obligingly fulfilled these require- 
ments for their clients on occasion; but 
Handy has made the plan part of a 
consistent and continuous policy almost 
from the start of his organization. 

It is observable that, where the idea 
of full service obtains, the organization 
is logically threefold, represented by a 
sales manager, a production chief and a 
director of distribution. The distribu- 
tion head is a comparative newcomer ; 
the other officers are longer established. 
For many years only the most rudimen- 
tary form of organization expected the 
person in top command to solicit the ac- 
counts as well as to make the pictures. 
The partnership of a salesman and a 
producer, as exemplified by Loucks & 
Norling or by Stark & Edwards, has 
been common. As to the usual officer 
of first importance, in the early years 
after the First World War, the typical 
non-theatrical producing firm was head- 
ed by the technical man, the fellow who 
knew the camera—Carlyle Ellis, Leroy 
Phelps, Don Malkames, William Ganz: 
but the firms which rose thereatter to 
prosperity were those led by the men of 
business— Jam Handy, Wilding, Harrison 
of Harcol—subordinating production to 
sales and distribution, and insisting first 
and foremost on quantity output. Their 
present strength indicates, by the higher 
value placed on their services, where the 
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drawbacks of the non-theatrical field 
are most pronounced. In other words, 
they indicate that the field needs or- 
ganization just now far more than it 
needs product. 

These are only intercalary remarks, 
for the survey is not yet complete. The 
list thus far has almost exclusively 
noticed the concerns whose non-theatrical 
pictures are industrials, and which stand 
as “custom” houses, ready to produce any 
type of subject demanded by a client. 
They are the business establishments to 
which new clients are likeliest to apply 
in the reasonable belief that there they 
will receive the utmost in non-theatrical 
attention. 

But, in addition to these all-type ser- 
vices, there are narrow specialists, who, 
while they may snap up any stray ac- 
count whatever for a_bread-and-butter 
reason, try to confine themselves to 
the making of just those pictures for 
which they have professional knowledge 
and particular techniques. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the abilities of these 
specialists in medical films, church films, 
nature study and so on, are so well 
recognized that, when the more general 
producers obtain contracts for pictures 
requiring such skill, they frequently sub- 
let the making to them. It is clear, how- 
ever, that these experts, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are far less dependent on 
geographical sitations than the others; 
and they are _ considered preferably, 
therefore, in those coming pages where- 
in non-theatrical enterprises are classi- 
fied by the broad subjects which prin- 
cipally engage their interest, rather 
than by physical regions. 


The “One-Timers” 

THERE are many interesting characters 
who appear, disappear and reappear as 
alleged producers of non-theatrical films. 
Take the common variety of  self-ap- 
pointed commission merchant. A casual 
acquaintance of some sort with any 
phase of the entertainment world gives 
him a professional air, and brings into 
his range some green, prospective client 
who wants to know where one may have 
a motion picture made. Rather than 
permit a possible source of profit to 
slip through his fingers, the supposed 
guide, philosopher and friend seizes the 
account in his own name, and then secret- 
ly sets forth to find a qualified produc- 
er who will make the film on a sharing 
basis. 

I am sure that my experience in being 
approached by fellows of this type—who 
want all the work done with Hollywood 
finish and never less than half the profits 
—is not unique. Managers of small 
theatres, third-rate actors, humble 
makers of lantern slides, cabaret pro- 
prietors, orchestra musicians and_ black- 
guard politicians, all are represented in 
the number. The routine is simple. The 
self-constituted agent poses to the inno- 
cent buyer as a master of the field, 
quotes a manifestly “rock-bottom” price 
on work about which he knows nothing 
in order to hold the account, and expects 
the ultimate producer not only to con- 





The Rev. John E. Holley, as he ap- 
peared when made up by his camera- 
man for test scenes produced in 


the Springfield Lincoln country. 


form with his miserable arrangements 
but to split the gross return. A _ profit- 
able experience or two for him, and one 
finds “producer of educational and in- 
dustrial films” lettered on his office door 
and added to the list of varied other 
“services” named on his business  sta- 
tionery. 

Also to be set apart are those to 
whom psychologists and police refer as 
“exhibitionists.” They love to bask in 
the sun of achievement without being 
willing or able to serve the gruelling ap- 
prenticeship normally required. Most 
of them are harmless; in non-theatricals 
they merely confuse the statistics. I know 
one. He is nominally an attorney; but 
he long has had himself named in stand- 
ard lists of active non-theatrical producers 
and distributors, with the usual accom- 
panying symbols of kinds of picture and 
forms of release, when all he possesses 
are some 16-millimeter home movies, pro- 
duced by himself in amateur 
and, as far as I know, never yet sought 
by any responsible group for rental. 


fashion, 





In September 


"Motion Pictures — Not For 
Theatres," serialized in these 
pages since and including the 
issue of September, 1938, will 
continue here in the autumn, still 
the first detailed and complete 
history of the non-theatrical 
field. In September the chron- 
ological narrative will expand 
into the 1919 start of the visual 
education movement in Ameri- 
ca. Only subscribers may be 
sure of reading this previously 
untold story and the upwards of 
twenty more intallments to 
follow. 














The Educational Screen 


When it comes to being a_ producer 
merely by wishing, there is a much 
more valid place to be held by the 
group of men and women who, while 
earning their livings in narrow depart- 
ments of motion picture production, 
spend their hard-earned savings in exper- 
iments to prove the practicableness of 
their dreams. There was Ferdinand A. A. 
Dahme, who, in the days of silent films, 
had established in the Chandler Building, 
in New York, a flourishing little business 
of hand-lettering and 
cards. He photographed the cards on an 
animation stand, which was common prac- 
tice of men in his line, because the cards 
were easier to keep flat in the horizontal 


decorating _ title 


plane; and this equipment, of 
invited a wider range of service. 
So Dahme, guided only by his own 


course, 


inclination and some old textbooks, un 
dertook to 
believed would be 


produce several subjects 


which he useful in 
demonstrated movements of the 
solar system, the formation of land sur- 


action and 


schools 
faces by 
shown in compressed action, and more 
which I’ve forgotten. The individual 
were striking and effective in 
Dahme was one of 


glacial erosion, 


scenes 
their animation. 
the cleverest air-brush workers I have 
ever known, and he was at particular 
pains with these examples. But he had 
printed legends and complicated arrange- 
ments of his material which the school- 
men found poorly adapted to their needs. 
I don’t recall that he ever was able to 
dispose of them—not even when sound 
came in and wrecked every artist’s busi 
ness of supplying subtitles. What a pity 
that proper encouragement and = guid- 
ance cannot be given to eager, able per 
sons such as this man. Of course, it’s 
too late now to help Dahme. Friendly, 
gifted, Dahme, with his gold-toothed 
smile, side-burns, tousled gray hair and 
Montmartre smock—April 20, 1935, he 
died. 

The artist is proverbially imprudent 
in business, and Dahme had that charac- 
teristic half-scornful, half-vexed attitude 
toward the commercial details. Perhaps 
without it he might have 
many opportunities to a more prosperous 
end. He might have learned the trick 
from certain men, opportunists 
technical knowledge of motion picture 
production was far, far less than his, 


shaped his 


whose 


but who seized opportunities as they 
were presented and re-sold them, instead 
of just creating them. I am _ thinking 
now of Francis Trevelyan Miller and 
his Lincoln films. 

Miller had been thinking Lincoln for 
a long time before he reached the films 
period. He had written and_ edited 
popular published works on the great 
martyr president, and he had been think 
ing films, too, for he had had a consid 
erable hand in producing “Deliverance,” 
the theatrical feature presenting the 
amazing story of Helen Keller. Indeed, 
several years before that, in 1916, Miller 
had presided over “Art-in-Motion Pic 
tures Day” at the first National Motion 
Picture Exposition in New York City. 
Ed 
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The Second Midwestern Forum on Visual Teaching Aids 
(Reported jointly by E.C. WAGGONER and LEE COCHRAN) 


NE of the most successful 

of the many conferences on 

visual education being held 
in the United States this year was 
the second Midwestern Forum on 
Visual Teaching Aids, held at the 
Hotel Morrison in Chicago, on 
April 5th and 6th. 


Action with a practical slant, ra- 


ther than theory, was the aim of 


the directors in choosing the type 
of program they wished to sponsor. 
In advance they stated their plat- 
form definitely. “Believing that 
progressive teachers and _ school 
administrators are interested in the 
effective use of all types of visual 
aids, the program committee of the 
1940 Forum has endeavored to 
build on a horizontal rather than a 
vertical plane. Therefore a careful 
search has been made to provide 


demonstrations in a wide range of 


subject matter. These have been 
carefully planned and will be con- 
ducted by individuals who _ have 
made significant contributions in 
their respective fields.” It was 
gratifying to see at the close of the 


two day conference, that this objec- 
tive had been attained, from pri- 
mary through college to adult edu- 
cation. 
General Session 
April 5th, 9:30 A. M. 

The conference was opened by 

Dr. Wm. ( 


ment of Education, University of 


Reavis, of the Depart- 


Chicago, and general chairman of 
the Forum. He spoke on the pur- 
pose of the conference: to bring to- 
gether the people who were inter- 
ested in Visual Education, giving 
all a chance to see from leaders, 
ways of getting a maximum of re 
sults in a business so rapidly grow- 


There followed then, the first 
veneral meeting, which was con- 
ducted by Dr. J. E. 
of Bureau of Visual Instruction, 


Hansen, Chief 


University of Wisconsin, and Presi- 
dent of the Department of Visual 
[Instruction of National Education 
\ssociation. His excellent opening 
address on Where Are We Going 
in Visual Education? is here given 
in its entirety 


Where Are We Going in Visual Instruction? 


J. E. HANSEN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


FTER having watched the visual 

instruction movement during the past 
12 or 15 years I hesitate to predict where 
we are going in visual education. | 
prefer to suggest where I think we 
ought to go. 

The Visual Instruction program can 
be summarized under four main head 
ings : 

1. Curriculum study and planning of 
the materials of instruction 
Production of materials 
Distribution 
Use 
believe the outstanding weakness 
in the visual instruction movement at 


mem & WS lo 


present is its separation from the regu 
lar educational program—lI say this 
with some hesitation because in this 
separation probably also lies its great 
est strength I doubt that we should 
have such films as The River and the 
many classroom films of equal merit if 
we were an integral part of the educa 
tional program. But to get back to my 
original contention, how can we over 
come this fundamental weakness in our 
movement? How can we integrate out 
program more closely with the regular 


education program? We _ hear now 
adays a great deal about the curriculum. 
\pparently much effort is being ex- 
pended on the curriculum. We hear and 
read much about curriculum specialists 
that is, outside of the visual instruction 
literature and discussions. I am wonder- 
ing if it isn't about time for us to in- 
terest ourselves in this thing called the 
‘urriculum 

Before we do anything else in our 
program it seems to me that we must de 
cide what we hope to accomplish in our 
educational program. In other words, 
we must determine what our objectives 
are We must decide what basic con- 
cepts we wish to develop in each subject 
matter area his, of course, is some- 
thing that our curriculum committees 
and curriculum § specialists must have 
constantly before them when working 
on the curriculm regardless of whether 
visual materials are planned or not. Af- 
ter having determined our objectives and 
decided what concepts should be develop- 
ed to achieve these objectives, our next 
step is to determine where visual aids 
are needed to develop these concepts, and 
the types of visual aids that are most 
appropriate and most effective. After 
having decided what visual aids are 
needed the next step would be to can- 
vass the field to learn what is already 


available and then to evaluate these aids 
in the light of our objectives, that is, 
in the light of what we expect them to 
accomplish. Now, with a knowledge of 
what we need, and with a knowledge of 
what we already have, we can proceed 
intelligently to the planning and produc- 
tion of new visual aids, whether they 
be motion pictures, lantern slides, mod- 
els, museum materials, school jour- 
neys, or what not. The curriculum 
builders and the visual instruction spec- 
ialists should work together in closer 
cooperation, both in determining where 
and what visual aids are needed and in 
the planning and production of these 
aids. I shall not say anything more 
about production—production is already 
too far ahead of consumption. 

Under distribution we are concerned 
with actually getting these materials, 
these visual aids, into the classrooms 
and into the hands of the teachers who 
are to use them. In order that we can 
be specific, let us consider for the mo- 
ment the motion picture. How can 
existing motion pictures be made avail- 


able for classroom use? Films may be 


purchased and placed in each school as 
permanent equipment the same as text- 
books and maps and other materials 
ordinarily found in each building. I 
doubt that this will come about for a 
long time to come, if ever, except in 
the case of special films in some of our 
larger schools. A few large high school 
science departments now own certain 
science films as part of their regular 
teaching equipment and I believe that 
other high school departments may find 
it profitable to own certain films. But 
aside from such specialized needs I doubt 
that this practice will develop to any 
great extent for years to come unless 
there is a radical change in the types of 
films made available. If this change 
takes place—if more short subjects rang- 
ing in length from a few feet up to 
fifty or one-hundred feet are made 
available, then I see a possibility of 
many such short subjects being placed 
in each school. However, what is more 
likely to happen is the establishment of 
city film libraries, probably administer- 
ed jointly with the regular city libraries. 
I believe that before many years have 
passed most cities of more than 12,000 
or 15,000 population will be operating 
their own libraries. Possibly county 
libraries, to serve the school outside the 
larger cities, will come into being also. 

Where, then, will our state libraries 
come into the picture? The ideal dis- 
tribution system as I see it would in- 
clude local libraries of core materials in 
school systems of cities with, say, popu- 
lations of 15,000 and up, and a large 
central state library with a number of 
branch libraries located at strategic 
transportation centers about the state. 
I believe that such central state libraries 
with branch libraries located at strategic 
transportation centers about the state 
can serve the schools more effectively 
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and more economically than can _in- 
dependent county libraries, in most re- 


gions. I agree that there may be ex- 
ceptions in densely populated counties. 
The central library with its branch 


libraries would serve all of the rural 
communities and all of the villages and 
smaller cities. At the same time the 
central state library system would ren- 
der a supplementary service to the 
larger cities. If these branch libraries 
were properly located a truck delivery 
system could make direct delivery once 
a week to practically every community 
in its tributary area at no greater cost 
than we now pay for parcel post de- 
livery. 

We may study our curricula and pro- 
duce visual aids designed to accomplish 
our objectives, and we may place these 
materials in our through the 
most effective distribution arrangements, 
but unless our schools are equipped to 
use them, unless our teachers are trained 
to use them effectively, our whole visual 


schools 


education program bogs down. In spite 
of the fact that the motion picture 
and other kinds of projected pictures 


are generally recognized as our most 
effective aids to learning we find little 
recognition given this fact in our schools. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
spent on stupendous school building pro- 
grams. during the past few years. Many 
dozens of huge temples of learning have 
been erected in my own state within 
very recent times—structures which have 


cost hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each, structures in which no cost has 
been spared to provide many of the 


modern facilities. And yet, we can pass 
through these buildings from room to 
room and floor to floor without finding 
a room with simple dark shades or other 
means of excluding the outside light so 
that projected pictures can be utilized. 
In other words, in planning and con- 
structing these temples of learning the 
utilization of one of the most effective 
aids to learning has been entirely over- 
looked. We seem to be more concern- 
ed with physical comfort and well be 
ing than we are with mental stimula- 
tion. Probably, we, and more specifical- 
ly you people assembled here, have been 
negligent in not insisting strongly 
enough that our older buildings be 
modernized and that our new buildings 
be provided, as part of the original 
planning and construction, with com- 
plete visual instruction facilities. I 
should like to see this organization and 
our National Department of Visual 
Instruction appoint a joint committee to 
set up standards or minimum essentials 
for the equipping of our schools and to 
stay on the job and see that they are 
headed by our school officials and school 
architects. 

Now, let us suppose that we have our 
visual and that we have modern 
_ buildings and properly equipped class- 
rooms. Our next problem, obviously, is 
to insure the most effective use of such 
materials and equipment. This involves 


aids, 


the proper training of our teachers. We 
might treat the training of our teachers 


under two headings, namely: (1) in 
residence training and (2) _ in-service 
training. If we were to canvass the 


thinking or the opinions of the persons 
who have thought at all about the in- 
residence training of teachers in this 
field we would find them roughly in two 
groups: (1) who f 


Those favor 
training in 


special 
courses and (2) 
those who are opposed to special courses 
who insist that such 


training should be part of all education 


special 
and classes and 


courses, especially methods courses. Let 
us consider the latter first. Theoretically, 


I will agree that they are right, but 
practically not. I shall not take your 
time now to outline what I believe such 
training should consist of. But such 


training is of necessity specialized and 
technical. teacher should be 
familiar with and be able to handle al 
of the kinds of equipment in 
volved. He should be acquainted with 
all of the various visual aids, their cost, 


Every 


various 


The effective use of 
the various kinds of visual aids involves 
classroom different from 
those ordinarily used in the classroom. 
I believe I am fairly familiar with the 
training, and with the practical knowl 
edge of the 


and their sources. 


techniques 


teachers in our teacher 
training institutions, and I believe I am 
not unfair to them when I say that for 
the time being they are neither equipped 
to nor do they have the inclination to 


give the kind of training in this field 
that our teachers need. Some time in 


the future when visual aids come to be 
used as the textbook is at 
only in our 
high schools, but in_ the 


instruction program of our teacher train 


as commonly 
present, not elementary 


schools and 


ing institutions as well, special courses 


may not be necessary. However, even 
then I believe it would be good economy 
to give special training in the mechanics 
instruction, to acquaint 
pective teachers with the types of ma 
terials available and _ their 

to give elementary training in the uss 
of equipment including 


camera equipment. 


of visual pros- 


sources, and 


projection and 
For the present and 
the immediate future I would recommend 
not one special course, but several. | 
would offer first an undergraduate course 
dealing with the problems of the class 


room teacher and second a course on 
the graduate level designed for the train 
ing of directors of visual instruction, for 
instruction 
field. 


made 


visual 
specialists in the 


teachers of courses 1n 
and for other 
Such a 


mandatory for 


course ought also to be 


persons planning to 
specialize in curriculum construction and 
for persons preparing to engage in the 
planning and production of various types 


of visual aids. 


Classroom Clinics 
April 5th, 10:30 A. M. 


Next came the first of the class- 
room clinics. The plan was to have 
two groups meeting simultaneously 
in several sessions. One group 
dealt with elementary school prob- 


lems, while the other concerned it 
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self in the high school-college field. 

In the former group Mr. Harry 
D. Gillet, Principal of the Univer- 
sity Elementary School, University 
of Chicago, acted as chairman, with 


Mr. James P. Fitzwater of Lake 
View High School as secretary. 
The first clinic in this group dealt 
with nature study: “How living 
Things Are Conserved and Pro 
tected.” The film used was How 


Nature Protects Animals, an Erpi 
film. The was ar- 
ranged and conducted by Miss 
Dorothy Burns, Director of \ isual 
Education, Public Schools, 
who did a marvelous job with the 
fifth 
her. 


demonstration 


Cicero 
grade class she brought with 
She excellent 
preparation of what the class would 
followed 


gave first an 


see, this with the film 


showing, and ended with a class 


discussion using the film to moti- 


vate a study that was amazing 11 
the breadth of its reach. 
Meanwhile the high school-col 
lege clinic was progressing under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Noble J 
Puffer, Superintendent of Schools 
of Cook County, Illinois, with Mr 
Lee Cochran of the University of 
Here 


there was a presentation of a film 


Iowa, acting as secretary. 


demonstration on an_= astronomy 
unit, arranged and conducted by 
Dr. Walter Bartky, 
Astronomy, University of Chicago, 


Professor ot 


who was a collaborator in the Erpi 
astronomy series of films. Dr. Bart 
ky presented the problems they had 
been having at the University of 
Chicago in presenting twelve lec 


ture demonstrations on astronomy 
different 


several years of 


number of class 


\fter 


following this general lecture pro 


to a 
sections. 
started to study the 


cedure, they 


possibility of making a series of 


sound motion pictures to reduce 


the number of repeat lecture dem 


onstrations. Considerable data was 
collected and a’series of four sound 
These 
films were then projected in the fol 
lowing order: The Earth in Mo- 
tion, The Solar Family, The Moon 
and Exploring the Universe. 

Dr. Bartky 
ferent 


films were planned. four 


commented on dif 
possible uses of the films, 
and stated that under normal class 
room use, only one film would br 
presented during any one lectur 
period, and that the film would be 
repeated at least three times with 
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demonstration 
the 


understanding of 


proper lecture and 
between each showing, to give 
students 


the topic. 


proper 
At this point the discus 
thrown 


sion was open for ques 
tions: 
OUESTION: Is it necessary to ex 
Ne 


plain certain demonstrations that are 
shown in the film, to the class before 
the film has been presented ¢ 

Dr. BarTKY: In all films it would 
be necessary to explain in full the 
details of the equipment used in the 
presentation of the film in order to 
clarify the subject. He again em 
phasized the fact that he would also 
least three 


show the film at times 


to each class, in addition to the 
demonstrations. 


What if the 


showing but 


normal lecture and 


QUESTION : filma were 
ae 


available for once, 
where in the course would you show 
it to obtain the best results ? 
Dr. 


show it at 


BarTKY: I would probably 


the end of the topic as 
a review of the certain subject. 
To summarize Dr. Bartky’s pres 
entation, the audience received very 
definite ideas regarding the possibi] 
ity of using this type of material 
where the problem of large group 
sections is of importance. The dis 
cussion also brought out the possi 
bility of using these same films in 


groups other than on the college 


level. 


Luncheon for Directors of 
Visual Instruction 


April 5th, 12:30 P. M. 


tor di 


The 


Visual 


ectors oO} 


luncheon 


Education tended by 


Was al 


one hundred and twenty-five. Top 


ics for discussion were “The Bud 
get and the Visual Program,” in 


troduced by J. E. Hansen and Lewis 


Petersen of the University of Illi 
nois; “Problems in Visual Instruc 
tion Confronting the Schools,” in 


troduced by Justus Rising of Purdue 
University and Roger Stutz of t 
Public Schools: and “Ad 


vantages and Disadvantages of Uni 


Aurora 


versity, County, and Sectional Li 
braries of Visual Aids.” 
by B. A. Aughinbaugh of the Ohio 


State Department of Education and 


introduced 


Lee Cochran of the University of 
lowa. 


Open discussions these 
topics proved so interesting and val 
uable that this luncheon group did 


not adjourn until four o’ 


7 


Classroom 


Clinics 


April 5th, 2:00 P. M. 
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cir- 
cumstances leading to or following 


slide, some student discussed 
or dealing with that particular his- 
torical event, while the remainder of 
the class was aided materially in 
visualizing the scene because of the 


slide. 


velopment of a unit on communica- 


\n extremely interesting de- 


tion was attained by the use of slides 
materials. 
The class had developed playlets re- 


to present certain key 
lating to the slides, showing such 
developments as Indian sign lan- 
guage, pony express, telegraph, air 
mail, etc. This presentation showed 
what could be done by stimulation 
slides. It 


and enthusiastically received. 


with was well handled 


Annual Banquet 
April 5th, 7:00 P. M. 


that 
held in the Terrace Casino of the 


The banquet evening was 
Hotel Morrison, and was designed 
the entertainment of 
the Forum. Tables were arranged to 


to high-light 


face a screen so that with the aid of 
special lighting, during dinner and 
afterward, the four hundred guests 
might enjoy a varied program of 
three hours of films. This montage 
of the Audio-Visual Arts ran the 
gamut of everything from locally- 
made film, through a history of film 
English 
a popular feature length 


making, sports reviews, 
films, to 


Hollywood pr duction. 


Classroom Clinics 
April 6th, 9:30 A. M. 


The second day of the Midwest- 
ern Forum opened with the final 
sessions of classroom clinics. In the 
lementary School section was pre- 
Functions and 
Activities of Film Service prepared 
by Mr. Arch A. Mercey, Assistant 
Director of the United States Film 
With it the 


film, 


sented a paper on 


Service. was shown 


The 


school-college 


very excellent River. 


The 


concluded with an intensely prac- 


high group 
tical demonstration, Visual Aids in 
Industrial Arts Courses, arranged 
and conducted by Mr. W. R. Cleve- 
land. Director of Visual Instruction 


in Downers Grove, Illinois. Mr. 
Cleveland gave one of the most com- 
prehensive demonstrations on the 


use of many different visual aids in- 
cluding films, slides, film strip, 2 x 2 
inch slides, and flat pictures, in the 


field of Industrial Arts, that I have 
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ever had the opportunity of view- 
ing. He stressed the point all through 
his lecture demonstration that no 
one visual aid would fill his needs 
in teaching in this field, but he de- 
pended on the use of many different 
aids. Many of the slides, film slides, 
2x2 inch color and films 
used in the demonstration 
made by Mr. Cleveland in his own 
school situations. 

Part of the demonstration 
assisted by a group of students from 
Mr. Cleveland’s classes in Mechan- 
ical Drawing, and the students were 
asked to complete drawings pro- 
jected on the screen by means of 
lantern slides, others were requested 
to make corrections on drawings 
projected on the blackboard. Mr. 
Cleveland in summarizing his talk 
stated that the increased use of vis- 
ual aids in his classes had increased 


slides 
were 


was 


the entire general interest in the sub- 
jects of drawing, woodworking and 


other industrial arts. 


Final General Session 
April 6th, 11:00 A. M. 


The final general session was con- 
cluded with a fitting climax for the 
Midwestern Forum. This consisted 
of a demonstration by the “Com- 
mission on Human Relations of the 
Progressive Education Association”’ 
arranged and conducted by Mr. 
James P. Mitchell, member of the 
Commission. A Social Science class 
of the Elgin High School furnished 
the “class.” They had not seen the 
film in advance of the presentation 
nor did they know Mr. Mitchell. A 
section of the feature picture Dead 
End was shown, and open discus- 
sion followed. An unbelievable num- 
ber of social problems were seized 
upon by this alert group, forming 
conclusions relating to human _ be- 
havior that must be valuable in solv- 
ing their own future problems. 

The Forum was concluded by re- 
ports from classroom clinics and a 
summary by Dr. Reavis of what had 
been accomplished in the 1940 For- 
um. The conference had been at- 
tended by over 700, registering from 
nearly every State in the Union, and 
included also a visitor from India. 
Nine different States repre- 
‘sented by the first fifteen persons 
registering. Special mention should 
be made of the very excellent ex- 
hibits of the newest types of equip- 


were 








ment pertaining to all branches of 
Visual Education, offered by all 
leading manufacturers of such mer- 
chandise. These display 
throughout the conference, and were 


were on 


assembled under the very able chair- 
manship of Mr. Paul G. Edwards, 
Director of Science and Visual Edu- 
cation, City of Chicago. 
Forum Committees 

General Chairman—William C. Reavis, 
Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

Secretary Arnold P. 
Technical High School. 

Treasurer—Harry O. Gillett, Principal, 
University Elementary School, U. of C. 
Exhibits—Paul G. Ed- 


Lane 


Heflin, 


Committee on 


wards, Chairman, Director Science and 
Visual Education, Chicago Schools; 
Harry Munson, Ampro_ Corporation; 


Donald B. Oliver, Victor Animatograph 


Corporation ; Roy F. Scott, Bell and 


Howell Company. 


Commuttee on Publicity—Mrs. R. M. 
McClure, Chairman, Better Films Coun- 
cil of Chicagoland; B. A. Auginbaugh, 
Ohio State University; Charles A. Fish- 


er, University of Michigan; Nelson L. 
Greene, Educational Screen; J. E. Han- 
sen, University of Wisconsin; Robert A. 
Kissack, University of Minnesota; Lewis 
Petersen, University of Illinois; Mrs. 
Frances J. Waindle, Women’s Clubs; 
J. Kay White, State Parent Tea her As- 
sociation; Marie Witham, Society for 
Visual Education. 

Committee on Wesley 
Greene, Chairman, Chicago Film Center ; 
Lyle Stewart; James H. Wellard; Jane 
Chitwood. 

Committee on the 
C. Waggoner, Chairman, Director Science 
and Visual Education, Elgin Public 
Schools; John A. Bartky, President, Chi- 
cago Teachers Cochran, 
University of Iowa; James P. Fitzwater, 
Lake View High School (Chicago ) ” 
G. L. Freeman, Northwestern University ; 
Harry O. Gillet, University of Chicago; 


Arrangements 
Ernest 


Program 


College; Lee 


Noble J. Puffer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cook County; Samuel N. Stev- 
ens, Northwestern University; Erwin 


W. Strom, Northwestern University; 
Ralph W. Tyler, University of Chicago. 


Motion Pictures— 
Not for Theatres 
(Concluded from page 238) 
Early in 1923 Miller was at a social 
gathering in Cincinnati, 
among the guests a man who startling 
ly resembled Lincoln. I can understand 
the shock of recognition Miller must 
have experienced, for I felt the impact 
too, with the same person. It is 
about these pseudo-Lin- 
although I dare say it 
is true also in the cases of other histori- 
that the 
comparatively 


when he saw 


once, 
a curious fact 
colns, however 
outward resem- 
unimportant ; 


cal doubles 
blance is 

the impression of being 
comes from the character within. 


really 
Physi- 


Lincoln 
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Holley was the 
counterpart of the 


cally, the Rev. John E. 


most astonishing 


shaven Lincoln I have ever seen: 


temperamentally they were as far apart 


as the poles. On the other hand, Frank 


McGlynn, the great Lincoln of Drink- 
water's fine stage play, had only a 
distant physical likeness in my estima 
tion; but I never have known of an 


actor’s representation of a real personage 
which rang truer in my heart than his. 


But this particular Lincoln, the Rey. 
John E. Holley, had additional attrac- 
tiveness to a man hoping to realize a 
dream. He was backed warmly by 4 


very wealthy open-handed gentleman, 
Albert 
manufacturer. Krippendorf already had 
financed Holley in enterprise, 
spending about $50,000, it is said, to real- 


Krippendorf, Cincinnati shoe 


a film 


ize the clergyman’s wish “to photo- 
graph every spot mentioned in the 
Bible.” Just lately Holley had _ re- 
turned from this adventure with per- 


haps seven or eight miles of film shot 


under his direction by Larry Fowler, 
a former Thanhauser cameraman. Krip- 
pendort’s admiration of this accomplish- 
ment was still running high, and he was 
quite receptive to the idea of sponsoring 
Holley in the production of a Lincoln 
cycle, anticipation might be 
vastly better than the series already made 
Chapin and released na- 


You see, Miller 


which in 


by Benjamin 


tionally by Paramount. 


lost no time in following up his op- 
portunity. 
Holley, himself, was only slightly 


difficult to persuade. At the same time 
he was too sensible a man not to real- 
ize his limitations. But he con- 
cluded that, while he was not an actor, 
“if I look like Lincoln to such an extent 
that I can noble tradt- 
tions of his life, it is my duty to do it.” 
Miller thereupon proceeded, on a price 
arrangement made with Krippendorf, to 
Lincoln 


own 


perpetuate the 


sketch out the scenarios for a 


series. In the meanwhile Holly, pro- 
vided with a period wardrobe, a quan- 
tity of crepe hair and Larry Fowler, 


the cameraman who had worked with 


him in went down to the 
Lincoln 
to produce 
hundred 
brought back seemed very encouraging; 
and the sketch began to ap- 


pear rapidly, typed in colors and bound 


Jerusalem, 
neighborhood at Springfield 
scenes. The 


which he 


some test 
eighteen feet or so 


scenarios 


in leather stamped with gold. 


The ample scale of production re- 
quired by those scenarios turned the 
tide. Holley, himself, used them as 4 


basis for asking the opinion of a mo- 
tion picture production man and was 
told frankly that the scripts called for 
a huge and probably irrecoverable ex- 
He accepted the verdict sens! 


pense. 
about it, and 


bly, told Krippendorf 
advised that the project be terminated. 
That the matter stopped there was for- 
tunate indeed for Krippendorf, for soon 
afterward he became gravely set back 


financially and needed all of his re 


sources in order to pull through. 
(To be continued ) 
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The Sitevature in Visual Grstruuction 


A Monthly Digest 


Administration of Visual Aids 


Picture Projection in Minnesota Schools 
Carl A. Pearson, Pine City High 
School, Minn.—Minnesota Journal of 
Education, 20:317 April, 1940 

A large proportion of the schools 
of Minnesota with a student population 
of 300 to 1,000 responded to a ques- 


tionnaire, from which the _ following 
data were assembled: 
Motion Picture Projection: Two 


thirds of the schools have motion pic- 
ture machines, and many of the others 
borrow machines on a yearly contract 


basis. Sound films are used more than 
silent. 

Film Rental: Practically all films 
shown are rented. More than half of 
the 128 schools responding used films 


contracted for a year in advance. This 
method of rental reduces the per 
film to a small amount, but nearly half 
of the superintendents indicated that 
this arrangement is not always the best. 
Plans for 
possibly housed in a state teachers col- 
lege, are under way. This 
tend the time in which a 


cost 


cooperative film libraries, 


would ex 


film could be 


held, and possible improve the _ tech- 
nique of utilization. 

School-Made Films: More than one 
fourth of the schools reporting indi 


cated that amateur films were made of 
school events. These schools are en- 
thusiastic over the value of school-made 
films for public relation. 

Attitude of Administrators: Budget 
limitations, inadequate teacher training 
and expensive equipment were impor 
tant problems limiting the use of visual 
aids, but 92% of the 
would like to extend the 


superintendents 
program. 


The Student Participates—W. M. Greg 
ory—Scholasiic 36: 5-T April 29, 1940 
Considers the following four impor 
tant points in discussing the value of the 
motion picture as an aid to instruction: 
adequate budgetary provision, discrimi- 
nating selection, definite integration with 
subject matter, observance of 
teaching procedure. 


accepted 


Classroom Facilities—-S. B. Zisman 
Scholastic 5-T May 20, 1940 

The school plant is an outmoded af 
fair in comparison with the progressive 
movements in  cducational 
“Typical classrooms”’ are built 
regard for new teaching techniques. 
The writer outlines the steps by which 
the enterprising administrator and re 
sourceful teacher can undertake the re 
Organization of space and equipment to 
create desirable architectural environment 
and facilities for a visual program. 


practices. 


without 


Doornboos, 
16:6, March, 


Using Motion Pictures—A. 
Jr.—Montana Education, 
1940 

\ film program covering nearly all 
the subjects in the elementary school has 
been arranged in Clancy, Montana for 
weeks. Where the 

limited in appeal, 

divided. A 


explanation or 


showing every two 

subjects appear to be 
the groups are preliminary 
summary 
cedes each showing, and opportunity for 
Che regu- 
lar film program is still high, and a film 


circuit 


period of pre- 


discussion follows. cost of a 


assists somewhat in reducing the 
cost 

Other items of local interest for Mon- 
tana teachers are included in this monthly 
visual 
Anderson 


column on education, conducted 


by Paul 


Research and Evaluation 


Teaching Industrial Arts with Motion 
Pictures—Dale ] 
na, Ohio—Ohio 

1940 

\ brief report of a study in which 

40 films in the field of industrial arts 

were evaluated for use. A 

rating sheet, prepared by the author, was 

used with a group of volunteer students. 


Baughman, Gahan- 
Si hools, 18 60), Febru 
ary, 


classroom 


Some of the students were beginners in 
the industrial arts training program and 
others were working on their doctor’s de 
gree. 
many as 60 rated a single film. 
Conclusions: 1) Practically all the 
nlms accurate, at 
of production. 


No fewer than 15 students, and as 


at the time 
Employer-employee _re- 


were least 
lations were not shown in films made 10 
years ago 
in junior 


Critics were mainly teachers 
and 
occasionally elementary teachers were in- 


and senior high school, 


cluded. 2) The condition of the films 
for the most part was satisfactory. 
Criticism was mainly based on poor 
photographic technique, or poor con- 


tinuity. 3) Few of the films seen helped 
to promote intelligent consumer attitudes, 
resourceful- 


worker relationships. 


or attitudes on cooperation, 


ness, conservation, 
4) A rating list is appended, showing the 
films found to be most 


valuable, and 


those of least value to teachers in indus- 
trial arts 
It is 


mated in 


esti- 
film 
Little is 
known as to what things in a film really 


that it cannot be 


whether or not a 


realized 
advance 
will have value for teaching. 
\ great deal 
about what think of 
little is known as to the re- 
the child to these same films. 
That hundreds 
of groups be established in all educational 
that 
educa- 


are impressive to a child 
is known teachers 
films, but 
action of 

Recommendations: a) 
films, b) 


areas to evaluate existing 


standards for the production of 


Conducted by Etta Schneider 


tional films be set up, and that teachers 
even go so far as to prepare scenarios 
of educational films; c) that more films 
be made to give technical information 
that better use be made of free films; 
e) that the State Department of Visual 
Education be extended. 


Pupil Evaluation of Sound-Fam Com- 
ponents—H. A. Gray, Elementary 
School Journal, 40:50-17 March, 1940. 

This article gives details outlined in 

a previous paper in EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 
January, 1939. Two fifth grade classes 
at Horace Mann School, New York 
City were used as subjects for the ex- 
periment. The unit of study was Con- 
servation of Natural Resources. Three 
forms of tests were constructed to de- 
termine the children’s reactions to the 
sound components of the Erpi film on 
that topic. 

Since the pupils were of an unusual 
type, the findings from this study can- 
not be applied to other children from 
less privileged school and home back- 
grounds. The pupils were sensitive to 
environmental sounds in the film, but 
multiple showings did not add appreci- 
ably to this sensitivity. In fact, it fell 
considerably at the second showing but 
mounted again at the third. The pupils 
were definitely conscious of the voice 
qualities they preferred in a narrator. 
Their understanding of vocabulary used 
by the commentator grew with addi- 
tional showings. There were no sex 
differences, and all pupils preferred 
sound to silent films. 

Convincing evidence was reported 
that pupils were aided in their audio- 
visual concepts by successive showings 
of the film. As to attitudes, or gener- 
alization, with each showing of the film 
there was a tendency for more pupils 
to agree with generalizations considered 
important by adult students of conser- 
vation, although these generalizations 
were not dealt with directly by the film 
nor taught by the teachers. (Did the 
generalizations come to the children 
in spite of the film?? ES.) 


Techniques of Utilization 
The Many-Sided Motion Picture—E. 
Waggoner—Scholastic 36: 6-T April 
29, 1940 
Many educational films offer a wide 
range of use. The technique in all cases, 
however, follows the same pattern. First, 
the student must be presented with de- 
finite objectives; secondly, the film pre- 
sentation should occupy wholly his 
voluntary attention; thirdly, general dis- 
cussion should follow to help the student 
form correct concepts and reach desirable 
conclusions. 
(Continued on page 256) 
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HA MtOng tee ¢ f a ey Where the commercial 


firms announce new products and developments of interest to the field. 


New SVE Kodachrome 
Slide Library 


A new and important milestone in 
visual education is announced in the 
accumulation of an initial library of 
more than 25,000 Kodachromes, (2x2 
inch slides) as the latest project of the 
Society for Visual Education of Chi- 
cago, which for many years has been 
a leader in visual education progress 
both in the school and religious fields. 

A carefully selected series of sub- 
jects is to cover comprehensively the 
curricula of primary and secondary 
schools, as well as the needs of special- 
ized instruction in such related fields as 
travel, art, religion, health, morals, etc. 
For example, one series already com- 
pleted includes faithful and vivid color 
reproductions of more than five hun- 
dred of the world’s most famous paint- 
ings, both sacred and secular, from the 
brush of over one hundred of the 
world’s immortals. A _ study of the 
priceless art treasures enshrined in the 
Louvre, Pitti Palace, and Royal and 
Metropolitan Museums have been avail- 
able until now only to the rarely pri- 
vileged few, and at great cost both in 
time and money. 

Through the magic of Kodachrome, 
the full impact of these artistic and 
cultural achievements of an entire era 
of world progress, is now brought to 
bear upon the esthetic and practical 
development of American youth in 
classrooms everywhere. 

Similarly, such subjects as geog- 
raphy, nature study, botany, zoology, 
agriculture, architecture, and history, 
are injected with a vitality, deeper 
meaning, and complete accuracy through 
the addition of full color in their pre- 
sentation, as a supplement to the tried 
and true instruction filmstrips in black 
and white. 

In order to enable an easy and ready 
selection of pictures to meet various 
needs, and to key them with equal fa- 
cility to the curricula of all schools 
within the primary and secondary clas- 
sifications, it is planned to group and 
catalog the library in a number of 
different ways, such as by subject, 
country of origin, author, branch and 
subdivision of science, etc. In addi- 
tion, the various sets thus formed will 
later be accompanied by lessons, prepared 
by leading instructors in their respec- 
tive fields. 

For example, the collection of fam- 
ous art masterpieces now available is 
indexed and subdivided according to 
painter, art period, nature of subject, and 
school of expression. Whether the pur- 
pose of the instruction be knowledge of 
religion, painting technique, historical 


evolution, manners and customs of peo- 
ples, or art forms and their appreciation, 
a suitable grouping of subjects and an ac 
companying lesson will be supplied. 

Obviously, a multiplex educational 
program of this magnitude will take 
some time to complete, even with the 
help of a large staff of instructor-aids, 
drafted from various educational insti- 
tutions because of special fitness or 
knowledge of the various subjects. Im- 
mediately, therefore, and to insure 
availability of an immense collection to 
educators upon opening of school in 
the fall, the first step is the preparation 
of a complete catalog, listing and 
grouping the slides in accordance with 
academic requirements. Further, in ad- 
dition to the art, geography, biology, and 
other series already photographed, a num- 
ber of others dealing with vacation activ 
ities, such as travel and National Parks, 
will be assembled to supplement the 
classroom work of educators based on 
personal vacation experience. 

All these 2x2 slides will be offered 
for sale outright at a cost of 50c each, 
mounted in the new S.V.E. cushion 
frame slide binder, in which both glass 
and film are protected against normal 
risks of breakage. 


New Automatic Projector Shows 
Color Slides in Three Dimensions 


For the first time in the history of 
the manufacture of visual aids for sell- 
ing and teaching, an automatic project 
or for showing glass slides in three 





Three-dimension slide projector 


dimensions is now being made. It is 
the Real Life Projector of the Three 
Dimension Corporation, New Holstein, 
Wisconsin. A “pre-view” of pictures 
projected by this equipment was _ held 
May 15 in the Chicago studios of the 
Three Dimension Corporation, Mer- 
chandise Mart. The showing was a 
practical demonstration of the dra 
matic realism which is possible in illus- 
trating many types of subjects. Each 
picture has not only height and width, 


but the true depth of perspective that 
one sees in viewing the actual scene 
The projector is electrically operated. 
The slides set in trays, may be shown 
automatically and changed at set in- 
tervals or may be shown individually 
by pressing a control switch placed 
anywhere desired. The electrical con 
trol of individual pictures is appreci- 
ated by lecturers who wish to discuss 
each picture at some length before pro- 
ceeding to the next scene. The advan 
tages of automatic projection make th: 
equipment especially suitable for con 
ventions and exhibits in stores and 
other places. 

The Real Life Projector assures er 
ror-proof insertion of the slides. They 
can never be put in upside down. Be- 
cause they are not changed by hand 
they remain free from thumb prints and 
finger markings. Each tray holds any 
number of three dimensional slides up 
to 35. If it is decided to show more 
than 35 slides during one lecture, the 
tray can be instantly replaced with an 
other tray. The slides do not have to 
be handled. The projector will show, in 
addition to the three dimension slides, 
the conventional slides When these 
are used the trays will accommodate 
twice as many slides as can be used with 
three dimensional projection. 

With three dimensional slides, there 
is a slide for each eye. The slide for 
the right eye shows the scene exactly 
as the right eye would view it. The slide 
for the left eye taken from a slightly 
different perspective, shows the scene 
exactly as this eye would observe it. 
When the projected picture is viewed 
through Polaroid glasses, each eye sees 
only the view that it would naturally have 
in observing the actual scene 

The Real Life Projector was invented 
by Mr. R. V. Brost, now Vice President 
of the Three Dimension Corporation. 
The discovery was the result of many 
years of research which had its start 
when Mr. Brost was official photog 
rapher of the Garden Club of Ameri 
ca. In that capacity he was called 
upon to make three dimensional color 
photographs of private gardens in many 
places throughout the United States. 
With the advent of Polaroid glass, Mr. 
Brost saw an opportunity to develop a 
projector that would show the pictures 
in three dimensions. This year, for the 
first time, the projector is being built 
commercially for the use of business 
firms, educators, lecturers and others 
interested in showing life size pictures 
in three dimensions. The Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills, Crane & Co., United Air 
Lines, Elgin Watch Co., and the Hickock 
Manufacturing Co. have contracted tor 


the service. 
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Hmong Ourselves 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


MONG ourselves, this month is the summer meet 
ing of the Department in Milwaukee. President 
Hansen has achieved two unusual things. Visual edu 
cation will be on the main program of the N.E.A., an 
the program of the D.V.I. has been completed in 
for publication in this issue of the Screen. Mirab 
distu. 
On July 2 one of the five Mornit o Assemblies of 
the N. E. A. sessions will be given over to “Visual 
Aids in Education.” Presiding will be President Hat 


+hyy t)t 


sen. Three speakers have been secured for this 
gram with a fourth yet to be selected. 

The meetings of the D.V.I. are unusually interesting 
No longer may the Department be charged with boile: 
plate programs, trotted out each year with the san 
speakers and the same speeches Even your corre 
spondent had to make a last minute suggestion to 
president that some of the swell 16-mm. sound films 
produced by Denver high school students might make 
swell looking for the Department at the Tuesday 


luncheon. So there is still at least one line of boiler 


plate for the program, albeit only twenty minutes, filt 
speech, and all. Friends Emmert and Hamilton from 
the Keystone state are also on the program. Otherwise 
we shall have new names and new faces 
Complete program of the D.V.1. 1s as follow 


PROGRAM 
Milwaukee, July 1-3, 1940 


Department of Visual Instruction 
National Education Association 
Hotel Wisconsin, Gold Root 
Monday, July 1 

3:15 P.M. Milwaukee Vocational School, Room 305 
Joint Meeting with Department of Secondary Tea 

ers. Presiding, J. E. Hansen, President, Department 

of Visual Instruction. 

An Experiment in Art Education—Alired G. Pelikan 
Director, Milwaukee Art Institute and Supervisor 
of Art Instruction in Milwaukee Public Schools 

Field Experiences—John Rothschild, New York | 
Executive Director, The ¢ pen Road 

Discussion Leaders : 

Mrs. Freda S. Plummer, Ponca City, Oklahoma 
Frank K. Reid, Wichita, Kansas 
Wilber Emmert, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Tuesday, July 2 
9:00 A.M. Plankinton Hall Auditorium 
N.E.A. Assembly Program on Visual Instruction 
-J. E. Hansen, President, Department of Visual 


Instruction, presiding. 
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Notes from and by the 


Conducted by Charles F. Hoban, Jr. 


American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


Speakers : Charles F. Hoban, Washington, D. C. Ameri- 
can Council on Education; John B. MacHarg, 
Rochester, New York, Eastman Kodak Company ; 
\lvin B. Roberts, Gilson, Illinois, Superintendent of 


1 


Scho MS 


12:00 Luncheon Meeting—Gold Room 
of a recent educational motion picture 


Showing 


2:15 P.M. Afternoon Session—Gold Room 

Lantern Slides in the Classroom—Adela Losch, Prin- 
cipal, Miles School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Lhe Standard Lantern Slide as an Educational Aid— 
G. E. Hamilton, Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

[he Projection of Opaque Materials—H. C. and J. H. 
White, Berrien Springs, Michigan 


6:00 P.M. Dinner—Business Meeting 


Wednesday, July 3—Gold Room 
7:30 A.M. Breakfast—Business Meeting (Concluded) 
12:00 Luncheon Meeting 
Panel Discussion: The School Journey 
Charles b. Park, Superintendent of Schools, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan, Leader; F. C. Rosecrance, 
Northwestern University ; Alvin B. Roberts, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Gilson, Illinois; George J. 
Steiner, Chicago Teachers College; P. R. Hersey, 
President, Educational Tours Association of Chi- 
cago; Eldon W. Mason, Assistant Principal, Mar- 
shall High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
2:15 P.M. Afternoon Session 
[he Relation of the Museum to Our Schools—Ira Ed- 
wards, Director, Milwaukee Public Museum 
Producing Visual Aids on a Statewide Basis—Joseph 
Rohr, Supervisor, WPA Visual Aids Project, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison. 
* * * 


\bout these Denver films. They were produced by 
high school students in Denver as part of the evaluation 
program of the American Council on Education’s Mo- 
tion Picture Project. Originally the questions were 
to find out whether local schools could make technically 
good films on local communities and whether the mak- 
ing of such films was good educational experience for 
the students. The answer is yes in both cases. But 
more than that—the films are far better than anyone 
even optimistically expected. Paul Reed, up at 
Rochester, saw How Our Health Is Protected and 
Food the Modern Way last week. Says Director Reed, 
“We were all extremely impressed with the excellence 
of the job that has been done. It represents a 
most significant undertaking and schools should know 
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about it so that they will set up their own film pro- 
duction plans.” The sentences between the dots are 
omitted because they are not so glowingly compli- 
mentary. They raise nasty questions about cost, com- 
position, responsibility, social sensitivity, etc.—all of 
which are being saved for the Milwaukee meeting. 
ae. ¢ 

Paul G. Edwards, director of science and visual in- 
struction of the Chicago Public Schools, has a new job. 
He is now a member of the board of Examiners of the 
Chicago schools. Not just accident is this worthy 
promotion. It comes to lusty, curriculum-wise Paul 
G. Edwards in recognition of his vigor in developing 
the department of science and visual instruction of the 
Chicago Schools. 

> e. © 

This department is bogged down with its fan mail. 
Several months ago the term, “Aids to perceptual 
learning,” was introduced by Dr. John Hollinger, Di- 
rector of Science and Visualization, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. ‘What did the D.V.I. think?” queried this 


The Educational Screen 


department. How many thought is unknown; two 
wrote—Chester L. MacTavish, chairman of the Science 
Department in the Roosevelt Junior High School, Al- 
toona; and F. L. Lemler, head of the Bureau of Visual 
Teaching, State College of Washington. 

Liking the word, perceptual, but finding the word 
aids obnoxious, Visualist Lemler says of the former ‘“‘it 
emphasizes learning rather than teaching,” is “suffi- 
ciently inclusive,” but the latter is “‘a weak sister.” 
Says Lemler, “There is nothing compelling about it. 
It does not say ‘these materials are vital and indispen 
sable in school work.’ 

Scientist McTavish finds no fault with perceptual 
aids, lambastes visual education. “The term ‘visual edu- 
cation,’ ”’ says McTavish, “offers opportunity for teach 
ers to jump at conclusions regarding its significance 
while ‘perceptual learning’ should tie up more closely 
the use of sensory aids with educational psychology 
resulting in constructive thinking on the part of 
teachers.” There is more to these letters, but no more 
aids to pe rceptual le -arning.’ 


letters on 








Official Membership Roster - Department of Visual Instruction 


Adams, E. D. Elyria, Ohio Cross, C. L. Normal, III. 
Akins, Lillian M. Crumb, Myer L. Kerman, Cal. 
Washington, D. C. Crutcher, G. L..... Louisville, Ky. 
Albertson, C. E. Cincinnati, Ohio Cummings, O. G. Sacramento, Cal. 
Albino, Louis Sidney, N. Y. Dale, Edgar Columbus, Ohio 
Alleman, C. C. Luck, Wis. Dalrymple, C. W. Lansing, Mich. 
Althouse, A. D. Detroit, Mich. Darlington, E. H. Wayne, Pa. 
American Lib. Assn. Chicago, III. Davies, Samuel E. Lakewood, O. 
Anderson, O. 8. Fargo, N. D. Davis, N. Evelyn Long Beach, Cal. 
Archibald, W. F. Kilgore, Tex. Davis, Rex H. A. Atchison, Kan. 
Armour, May Pittsburgh, Pa. Day, M. McCabe Huntington, Ind. 
Arnold, E. J... Nelsonville, Ohio Dent, E. C. Camden, N. J. 
Aspinwall, E. Ventura, Cal. Dillon, Hubert Fowler, Kan. 
Astell, Louis A. Urbana, Il. Donnelly, A. J. Ridgewood, N. J 
Aughinbaugh, B. A. Columbus, O. Dolores, Sister M. Joliet, Ill. 
Balcom, A. G. Dudley, Wm. Chicago, IIl. 
New Providence, N. J. Dugdale, Lee A. Denver, Colo. 
Bancroft, Elwood Dyer, Eliz. J...Washington, D. C. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Dyer, W. C., Prin., Columbus, O. 
Bardy, Joseph....Philadelphia, Pa. Eby, George Stockton, Cal. 
Battle, Anne... Nashville, Tenn. Elkins, H. Hollywood, Cal. 
Beal, B. O. Tacoma, Wash. Elliott, G. Oakvale, W. Va. 
Beaumont Mot. Pict. Council Elliot, Keith, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Beaumont, Tex. Emmert, Wilber Indiana, Pa. 
Becker, Wm. J. Ithaca, N. Y. Evans, Marian . San Diego, Cal. 
Beebe, Ralph E... Naperville, Ill. Fairbury Schools Fairbury, Neb. 
Beierlein, Martha Files, Ralph E., E. Orange, N. J. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Findlay, A. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Belka, J. E. Gulfport, Miss. Fisher, Lorena Elkhart, Ind. 
Bell, Carl S....Puyallup, Wash. Ford, Bert J. Hartland, Mich. 
Bert, Reese E. Modesto, Cal. Frances, C. B.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Booth, M. J... Charleston, Ill. Fritsche, H. E.. Hawthorne, Cal. 
Bowen, Ward C.... Albany, N. Y. Fuquay, Wade F. 
Brown, Carolyn A. Portland, Ore. Snow Camp, N. C. 
Brumbaugh, D. Fruita, Colo. Franklin, Mary Detroit, Mich. 
Buckler, Bruce Casey, Il. Fresno Schools Fresno, Cal. 
Bullincton, J. R. Litthe Rock, Ark. Gambach, J. C. Peoria, Ill. 
Burdick, H. 0. Alfred, N. Y. Garwood, Irving Macomb, III. 
Burke, H. A. Kearney, Neb. General Films Regina, Can. 
Burns, Merle J. Lesterville, S. D. Goette, W. L. Gainesville, Fla. 
Burt, Uv. Ss. Corvallis, Ore. Goetting, M. L. Waco, Tex. 
Byrne, A. Glick Los Angeles, Cal. Golterman, Eliz. St. Louis, Mo. 
Cain, M. E. Davenport, Ia. Greeley Schools Greeley, Colo. 
Cal. State Lib. Sacramento, Cal. Greene, Nelson L. . Chicago, III. 
Capital University Columbus, O. Gregory, Ww. M. Cleveland, Ohio 
Carlin, K. L.. Miami Beach, Fla. Gunning, R. J. Tomah, Wis. 
Carroll, John S. San Diego, Cal. Hale, Ralph I Oceanside, Cal. 
Cass, George T....San Jose, Cal. Hamilton, George. Meadville, Pa. 
Cawelti, Donald Winnetka, III. Hansen, J. E. Madison, Wis. 
Chandler, Wm. F. Harden, J. T., Elon College, N. C. 
East Rutherford, N. J. Harris, J. J., Salt Lake City, Utah 
College Library Chico, Cal. Hart, Gardner L.. Oakland, Cal. 
Clark, Ella C. Winona, Minn. Hart, Wm. G. Columbus, O. 
Clemens, K. F. Wasco, Cal. Hatch, Arthur Baltimore, Md. 
Cleveland, W. R. Hawaii, Univ. of (2) Honolulu 
Downers Grove, IIl. Haworth, H. H. Pasadena, Cal. 
Cochran. L. W. Iowa City, Ia. Healy, Hazel Milwaukee, Wis. 
Coers, Walter C. Heer, A. L. Kent, Ohio 
Orange Grove, Tex. Heinaman, F. S.. Edinboro, Pa. 
Coles, Victor Cincinnati, Ohio Henderson, H. A. 
Com. High School Dupo, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Conger, H. G. Chicago, Il. Hicks, Samuel I. 
Connor, Ruth Tallahassee, Fla. Pearl River, N. Y. 
Cook, Dorothea Washington, D. C. Hoban, C. F. Jr. .Wash., D. C. 
Cook, Gordon S. Hogan, M. L. Laurens, S. C. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Holland, B. F. Austin, Tex. 
Cox, Ernest L. Jersey City, N. J. Holliday, E. F. Regina, Can. 
Craig, Jeanette Sacramento, Cal. Hollinger, J. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Crane, A. H. Marion, Ohio Honeycutt, A. W. 
Crawford, E. W. Montclair, N. J. Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Creative Ed. Soc. Mankato, Minn. Hooverstock, G. Elkhart, Ind. 


Horn, Richard Gallion, Ohio Mills, T. H. Welcome, N. C. 
Houghton, G. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. Minn. U. Lib., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Houston School Dist. Mitchell, J. J... Lockport, N. Y. 
Houston, Tex. Moffie, D. J., State College, Pa. 
Hughes, John H., Upper Darby, Pa. Moore, E. C., Hempstead, N. Y. 
Hunter, J. W. Watago, Iii. Muerman, J. C., Stillwater, Okla. 
Ill. Normal U. Normal, Iil McCormac, D. Leon 
Ind. Teachers College Columbia, S. C. 
Terre Haute, Ind. McIntire, Geo., Michigan City, Ind. 
Ia. U. Ext. Div. Iowa City, Ia. MclIsaac, J. S. Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Irion, Mary C. Hollywood, Cal. McKinley, H. S. Canton, Ohio 
Israel, Marion L. McMullen, D. S. Quebec, Can. 
Los Angeles, Cal. McNabb, H. E. Albany, Ga. 
Ivey, Rosalie El Paso, Tex. McPherson, H. M., St. Helena, Cal. 
Jarrott, J. W., Hutchinson, Kans. National Col. of Ed., Evanston, III. 
Jensen, H. B., Minneapolis, Minn. Neb. Teachers Coll., Kearney, Neb. 
Jensen, H. R., Minneapolis, Minn. Nelson, C. W. Hayward, Cal. 
Jefferson Jr. H. S. Nelson, O. A... St. Cloud, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Nelson, Paul C., Menomonie, Wis. 
Johnson, A. F., Jacksonville, Fla. Neuner, Elsie F. 
Jolly, T. C. Union, S. C. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Kan. U. Ext. Div., Lawrence, Kan. Nichols Inter. Sch. Evanston, III. 
Keetch, Rulon P.. Oildale, Cal. N. C. Univ. Ext., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Kelly, Fred E., State College, Pa. O’Donnell, G. H. R. Troy, N. Y 
Kent College Kent, Ohio Ort, Vergil Napoleon, Ohio 
Kerstetter, N. California, Pa. Palmer, W. C. Fargo, N. D. 
Killey, Lorene Oakland, Cal. Parizak, Liel Green Bay, Wis 
Kinder, Jas. Pittsburgh, Pa. Parker, O. L. Ada, Okla. 
Kirchner, Mrs. P. Payne, A. L. Greeley, Colo. 
Cleveland Heights, O. Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Kirwin, Edwin A., Winona, Minn. Pedagogical Lib., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kjellstrom, L. Wash. D. C. Pellett, R. C., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Klein, M. R. Cleveland, O Persing, Ellis Cleveland, O. 
Kolbe, Mildred. Fort Dodge, Ia. Peters, Rupert Kansas City, Mo. 
Kooser, H. L. Ames, Ia. Phila. Health Council. Phila., Pa. 
Kradel, Joseph C.. Millvale, Pa. Admin. Library. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kruse, Wm. F. Chicago, III. Powell, W. T. El Paso, Tex. 
Kuckuk, H. M., Milwaukee, Wis. Pratt, M. W.. East Moline, III. 
Lain, Dolph Moline, Wil. Public Library Cleveland, O. 
Lane, F. Edgar Miami, Fla. Pugh, D. B. State College, Pa 
Lash, Lewis M.. Dearborn, Mich. Pygman, C. H. Maywood, IIl. 
Lacy, Helen Nashville, Tenn. Radio Transcription Co. 
Lease, Be Be Glendale, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 
Loch, Florence. Nashville, Tenn. Ramseyer, L. L.. Bluffton, Ohio 
Favour, Helen, Detroit, Mich. Reagan, C. R. Atlanta. Ga. 
Lewin, William, Newark, N. J. Redlands, Univ. of, Redlands. Cal. 


Lewis, Donald Red Wing, Minn. 


Lewis. Kenneth Reed, Paul C.. Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. Reeves, Mrs. T. V. Canyon, Tex. 
Liming, S. O., Yellow Springs, O. Reichard, C. E., 
Lindstrom, C. Wash., D. C. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Linville, R. B. Lafayette, Ind. Reitze, A. W., Jersey City, N. J. 
Livermon, Ruth Norfolk, Va. Remer, T. G. Chicago, Il 
Long, John J., Loudonville, 9. Reynolds, J. B. Lancaster, S. C 
Lowrey Jr. H. S., Dearborn, Mich. Richardson, Olive Gary, Ind. 
Machen, L. Hampton, Va. Rickard, Nancye Miami, Fla. 
Mack, Helen A. Alton, Ill. Riggs, Cecil O., Waynesburg, Pa. 
Maddock, W. H., Rochester, N. Y. Riordin, H. M. Wash., D. C 
Mahnke, C. Des Moines, Ia. Rising, Justus Lafayette, Ind 
March, O. J. Cleveland, O. Ritter, Carl Tenafly, N. J. 
Martin, R. W. Cleveland, O. Roberts, A. B. Gilson, Ill. 
Maynard, Mrs. B.. Orlando, Fla. Roberts, G. Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Meissner, Amelia. St. Louis, Mo. Roberts, Jewell E. St. Louis, III. 
Meola, L. K. Cleveland, O. Robinson, R. E.. Highland, Mich. 
Merrill, Treesa Rohr, Joseph Madison, Wis 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich Rothrock, Mary, Knoxville, Tenn 
Mesick, R. O... Kalamazoo, Mich. Sam, Oscar E.. Knoxville, Tenn 
Michigan Normal Coll. San Diego State College 
Ypsilanti, Mich. San Diego, Cal 
Miller, H. E. Allentown, Pa. Santa Monica Schools 
Miller, Paul S., East Orange, N. J. Santa Monica, Cal. 
Miller, W. C. Bedford, O. Schroeder, E. Davenport, Ia 
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Schulte, R. F. Vincennes, Ind. N.Y. Metropolitan Branch 
Scott, Roy F. Chicago, Il. 
Seidel, C. F. Allentown, Pa. Abbott, John E. m so 
Sellers, O. E. Akron, O. Adler, Freyda N. x. =. © 
Sequoia H. S., Redwood City, Cal. Allard, Lucille Garden City 
Sexton, L. J. St. Louis, Mo. Amson, Emily -. ¥. Cc 
Shane, M. L. Nashville, Tenn. Arnspiger, V. C. ; 
Shapiro, A. Chicago, Il. Long Island City, N. Y. C. 
Sigman, J. G... Philadelphia, Pa. Assn. of Sch. Film Lib., N. Y. C 
Skaggs, D. A. Mesa, Ariz. Auerbach, Louis ~~ 2. © 
Smith, M. I. Hibbing, Minn. Barnard, Eunice F. N. Y. C 
Snodgrass, M. H. Cincinnati, O. Barrett, Wilton oe A A 
Southard, R. N.....Westbury, N. Y. Bashkowitz, Mrs. P. Brooklyn 
Stanley Dana Corp., Portland, Me, Berg, Mrs. E. L. N. ¥. C 
Starnes, Gayle W., Lexington, Ky. Bernstein, Louis Brooklyn 
Steinhauer, M. H., Millersville, Pa, Boecker, Alexander N. Y. C 
Stoeppelwerth, M. L. Bowmar, Stanley Mw 2. G 
Indianapolis, Ind. Bray, J. R. N. Y¥. C 
Stoltz, H. J. Normal, Ill. Briner, George C. Maspeth 
Stoney, D. S. Charleston, S. C. Brodshaug, Melvin Ns. te © 
Stooksberry, R. W.. Dayton, O. Brotzman, Mrs. E. grooklyn 
Striplin, D. C. Glendale, Cal. Burns, Suzette N Y ey 
Stuart Robinson Sch., Blackey, Ky. Chapin School N. Y. C 
Swarthout, W. E... Maywood, III. Cohen, Dr. Frances N. Y. C 
Swingle, Ezerl. Los Angeles, Cal. Cem. on Scientific Aids., N. Y. C 
Sylvia, Sister M. Scranton, Pa Cook, Dorothy N. Y. C 
Texas P. T. A. Austin, Tex. Cooper, L. Floral Park 
Thourot, G. L. Amherst, O. Danaher, Alice ... N. Y. C 
Tighe, B. C. Fargo, N. D. Doane, Donald C. Bs. 2. © 
Tilton, E. B. San Diego, Cal. Donovan, Esther Garden City 
Tower Hill Sch., Wilmington, Del. Edwards, H. T. N. Y. C. 
Trolinger, Lelia Boulder, Colo. Eichel, C. G. Brooklyn 
Troxel, R. B. Farmington, IIl. Ellis, Don Carlos Garden City 
Troyer, M. E.... Washington, D. C. Ferguson, B. W. Jersey City 
Trusal, M. E. DuBois, Pa. Freund, Felix N. Y. C 
Tuttle, Earle B.. Teaneck, N. J. Gillen, Mary A. N. Y. C 
Twogood, A. P. Ames, Ia. Ganz, Wm. J. N. Y. C. 
Van Aller, H. H. Gates, G. M. Long Island City 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Gray, H. A. Long Island City 
Van Devanter, Anne W. Greenwald, Alma Larchmont 
Orlando, Fla. Gutlohn, Walter O., Inc., N. Y. C. 
Van Loenen, C. A. Haight, Eric H. es =. & 
Laguna Beach, Cal Hamilton, J. S. a 
Vernor, P. H. Rockford, II. Healey, Gertrude M. yn. 2. & 
Waggoner, E. C. Elgin, III. Hessberg, Lena ; N. Y. C 
Wagner, Paul B. Houchheimer, Rita =. 2, Sh 
N. Syracuse, N. Y. Jansen, Wiilam a Ss 
Walker, H. H. Knoxville, Tenn. Jenkins, John J. Bronxville 
Walter, Mary E. Dallas, Tex Johnson, K. C. Brooklyn 
Walton, H. L., Garden City, Kan. Katz, Elias N. Y. C 
Ward, Owen W. Garland, Utah Keliher, Alice N. Y. C 
Ward, W. H.... Columbia, S. C. Kelly, Julia T. Brooklyn 
Wardlaw, J. C. Atlanta, Ga. pa agg # A - SR 
Warren, H. L. Edinburg, Tex. an a ; N.Y. C. 
Watson, J. H. Casey, Iowa Loughran, G. A. N. Y¥. C 
Wayland, Lolah Moberly, Mo. Lichtman, Frieda m.. 2. 
ween J. C. Lawton, Okla. McClusky, F. D. Scarborough 
Weedon, Vivian, Wilmette, Tl. McKeown, M. J. ..N. Y. C. 
Welty, Clarence Bedford, Ohio nye teas F. T.....W a? Plains 
Wendt, Paul R., Minneapolis, Minn. ee ee a a = 
Wenger, Roy E.. Columbus, 0. Mulqueen, Marie A. w. 2. € 
W. Tex Teachers Coll. O’Gorman, Mrs. D. mM. es © 
Canyon, Tex. Peixotto, B. C. x. %, € 
Wheeler, J. W.... Statesville, N. C. Ramsey, Grace Fisher N. Y. C 
White, J. Kay Berwyn, III. Rauch, Celia Brooklyn 
Whittinghill, W. W., Detroit, Mich. Reilly F. J. NZ: ¢ 
Widdowson. D. C., Black Lick, Pa. Rockefeller Foundation. N. Y. C 
Wiersch, Marion Duluth, Minn. Ross, Herman N. Y. C 
Williams, Don G.. Palo Alto, Cal. Rothschild, John N. Y. C. 
Wilson, John C. Rubenstein, L. M. Brooklyn 
White Plains, N. Y. Schneider, Etta uy 2. & 
Wilson Teachers Coll., Wash., D. C. Sheerin, Ethel M. Brooklyn 
Wisner, Victor, Perth Amboy, N. J. Silverman, Estelle a &: & 
Witt, Margaret. Johnstown, Pa. Simpson, M. L. Brooklyn 
Wollman, R. J., Bloomingdale, O Steiner, Fredericka ys. F.¢ 
Wright, G. W.. Glassboro, N. J. Stolper, C. J. N, 2. @& 
Zisman, S. B., College Sta., Tex. Theobald, Jacob m. 2. 4 
Of Lantern Slides and Me 
(Concluded from page 233) 
were to me simply amazing. As I write these words, 


a copy of an art masterpiece from the first roll ot 
Kodachrome I exposed is on the screen at my left. I 
can view the painting with immeasurable greater ease 
than if I were before it in the Dresden gallery. The’ 
slide in frequent use for three years or more has given 
me far greater pleasure and satisfaction than a few 
brief and hurried studies of the original. Here at 
home, whatever happens in Europe, I can enjoy the 
pictures I like best in the full size and color of the 
original. Incidentally, and it is a mighty big incident 
in significance, if you make one Kodachrome picture, 
you can have a thousand made like it, without undue 
expense. 

It is now the business of my life to make teachers 
and everybody else realize the joy of color slides. It 
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Trace, Chas. T. Brooklyn Smith, Howard A... Quincy, Mass. 
Waldron, Vica E x. < Sturtevant, M. . 
Wehberg, Hilla 


N. Y 

x = Shrewsbury, Mass. 
Whitney, Harold A. i. 
N. Y. 
Y 


C 

C. 

e. Swift, Arthur F.. Amherst, Mass. 
C Tessner, Glenn ...Worcester, Mass. 
¢ 


Williamson, Pauline ‘ 
a Twichell, L. M........Malden, Mass. 


Yale Univ. Film Service, N. 


Young, Isabel Mi. Se. ee Van Dusen, E. B.... Quincy, Mass. 
Zelnick, Max Brooklyn Walker, J. C. Lynn, Mass. 
Wheeler, E. F. Bristol, Conn. 
New England Branch Louisiana Branch 
Allard, Dorothy Reading, Mass. Allen High School...New Orleans 
Ammidown, Eva B. Armstrong, D. G..... ..... Ruston 
West Roxbury, Mass. Atkins, R. W. “ Athens 
Austin, Scott Wollaston, Mass Avery, Wm. J. .... Natchitoches 
Avitable, Albert Barrett, Ellen T.....New Orleans 
South Braintree, Mass. Behrman H. S........New Orleans 
Bickford, Gladys Lynn, Mass. Bostick, Lucille, New Orleans 
Brown, S. W.. Springdale, Conn. Brouillette, J. W.....Baton Rouge 
Buckingham, B. Quincy, Mass. Buisson, James A... New Orleans 
Burbank, N. B., Bellows Falls, Vt. Capraro, Rose New Orleans 
Canfield, B. R., Babson Pk., Mass. Cawthon, Ardis ...... Ruston 
Chapman, L. H., Hingham, Mass. Colton School New Orleans 
Childs, H. E...Providence, R. I. Council, Sallie New Orleans 
Christiansen, F. J. Crayton, Ruby Minden 
Wollaston, Mass. Danner, E. L. New Orleans 
Cole, Lee. H. Marlboro, Mass. Delaney, J. M. Pineville 
Cooper, Mary A. School Dept. of Visual Aids 
N. Willbraham, Mass. New Orleans 
Couch, Wm. H., New Haven, Conn. Dicharry, B. J. Lutcher 
Crowley, Wm. P... Everett, Mass. Dieck, Elfrieda New Orloans 
Dion, Paul Southbridge, Mass. Doerr, Loretta New Orleans 
Dyar, E. J. Holyoke, Mass Durham, A. W. Oakdale 
Ebner, Albert .Thomaston, Conn. Ewing, J. G. & Sons 
Erickson, C. W..Greenfield, Mass. Baton Rouge and New Orleans 
Farwell, Martha, Brockton, Mass. Fehrenbach, M. New Orleans 
Fitzgerald, H... Winchester, Mass. Foil, H_ .E. Franklinton 
Galper, A. S. Salem, Mass Gorman, J. A. Jena 
Gamel, O. Y... Springfield, Mass. Grainger, J. H. New Orleans 
Garrity, Helen Boston, Mass. Grehan, Carrie New Orleans 
Gove, George R., Haverhill, Mass Griffith, P. H. University 
Graybill, P. J.. West Haven, Conn. Hait, Kenneth B. Lafayette 
Hilary, Sister St. Rutland, Vt. Hanchey, T. A. Homer 
Hitchcock, H. A., Elmwood, Conn. Harrison, A., Jr... New Orleans 
Howard, S., Chicopee Falls, Mass. Henson, C. C. New Orleans 
James, Sarah S. Shirley, Mass Hinrichs, Amy New Orleans 
Johnson, E. R., S. Braintree, Mass. Howe, Mary H. New Orleans 
Krasker, Abraham... Boston, Mass. Hynes Pre-Vocational Sch. 
Lawlor, E. A. _Lawrence, Mass. New Orleans 
Lesourd, H. W. Milton, Mass Landry, E. J. Hahnville 
Lyons, J. H., Thompsonville, Conn. La. Poly. Institute Ruston 
Lyon, L Wilton, Conn. Lynch, James Percy Ruston 
Manter, Mildred E. McClendon, W. C. Crowley 
Jamaica Plain, Mass McDonough No. 11 School 
March, ‘L. S. Melrose, Mass New Orleans 
Mather, Kirtley, Cambridge, Mass. Mackey, B. B. Baton Rouge 
McDaniel, Nettie Beverly, Mass. Marshall, Donald New Orleans 
Moyer, Jas. A. Boston, Mass. Michelet, Lucille New Orleans 
Nangle, K. Louise, Lynn, Mass. Moore, Ida Lake Providence 
Nilman, Carl H. Moore, Loretta New Orleans 
Shelburn Falls, Mass. Mount, R. H. Ruston 
Northcott, J. W. Neal, Paul J. Neville 
New Bedford, Mass. O’Neal, Bernice Ruston 
Payne, N. H. Peters High School. New Orleans 
Newton Center, Mass. Rabouin Memorial School 
Peavey, C. W... Rochester, N. H. New Orleans 
Platt, Henry H. Boston, Mass. Robert, P. C. Minden 
Purdon, A. Wollaston, Mass Rodgers, Myrtle Monroe 
Pyne, Lee E.... Willimatic, Conn. Simpson, A. B. Natchitoches 
Reed, James P. Hadley, Mass. Smith, Anna Green Ruston 
Riani, Alfred Marlboro, Mass. Smith, N. L. Franklinton 
Roberts, T. E. Pembroke, Mass. Sutton, R. O. Ruston 
Rummel, Paul Bosten, Mass. Thompson, C. T. Estherwood 
Sabel, R. G. Plainville, Conn. Walker, Perry New Orleans 
Sawyer, E. P. Orange, Mass Watson, J. W. Iowa 
Scott, Walter E., Hingham, Mass. White, M. D. New Orleans 
Shaw, Henry M. Carver, Mass. Wooley, J. B. Lafayette 
Sherman, H. M., Springfield, Mass. Woodard, Helen Ruston 
Smith, B. R. Bellows Falls, Vt. Wright H. S. New Orleans 
Smith, Donald W., Durham, N. H. Youngs, Olga New Orleans 


is hard for me to restrain my enthusiasm. The edu- 
cational possibilities of these slides are such that revolu- 
tionary advances in teaching seem to me immediately 
before us. It is no longer necessary to use expensive 
imported apparatus to make miniature slides. Any 
one of a large number of cameras will do it, for you 
can now buy Kodachrome film in miniature rolls or 
standard sheet sizes. If you wish precision apparatus 
for the most convenient and accurate work in slide pro- 
duction, a little over a hundred dollars will buy it. 
With it you can do so many things, with such ease, 
neatness, and dispatch, that photography in general, 
and slide making in particular, become a keen joy! 
\lmost anyone can learn to make color slides of almost 
anything in the heavens above or the earth beneath. 
To miss their help and indescribable beauty would 
mean, for me, the loss of one of the greatest satisfac- 
tions of life. 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL - MADE MOTION PICTURES 


California 

A picture of sixth grade students carrying on ac- 
tivities in their classroom and at the San Francisco 
Fair is presented in an all-color film, A Sixth Grade 
Studies the Fair, made by Ruth Bradley and Mildred 
Dunlap of the San Jose Elementary Schools. A. H. 
Horrall is assistant superintendent of schools. 

A news review of student life entitled Cine Review 
(2400 feet) is the product of the Santa Monica junior 
College Cine Club. W. F. Werner is the club’s director. 

A motion picture made to be shown at the gradua- 
tion exercises of the Julian Union High School, Julian, 
has the following parts: A. Views of Communities, 
B. School Views, C. Classes, D. Activities, E. Sports. 
F. Faculty and Board Members. Miss Marion Olsen is 
the advisor of the school film production group. 


Connecticut 

A film (1100 feet) produced by the students of 
Darien High School shows a day’s activities, begin- 
ning with the janitor stoking the boilers and ending 
with the students leaving the building. 


District of Columbia 

John F. Brougher, assistant principal of Central 
High School, Washington, reports that his school has 
made a film depicting various phases of school life. The 
film was used in connection with graduation exercises. 
Miss Louise Moore was the production director. 


Illinois 

Airplané views of the school and shots of members 
of the Board of Education form a part of Princeton 
Township High School Activities, completed by the 
school’s Camera Club under the supervision of J. C. 
Mortensen. (800 feet.) 


Kentucky 

The Pine Mountain Settlement School has produced 
The Odyssey (800 feet) and Mountain Life Moves On 
(700 feet). The latter film was planned and produced 
by the class, Arthur W. Dodd, principal, writes. Miss 
Edith Cold was the films’ sponsor. 


Louisiana 

Carnival Ball—Krewe of Echoes, 1940 was the first 
picture made indoors in color at the Eleanor McMain 
High School, New Orleans. The art, music, English, 
and physical education departments of the school co- 
operated. Olga Youngs, director of Visual Aids, was 
the film maker. 


Missouri 

A school garden might be the subject of an inter- 
esting production. A gardening project of first grade 
pupils in Springfield has been recorded on 200 feet of 
film by D. C. Rucker, Director of Curriculum Research. 


Conducted by HARDY R. FINCH 
Head of English 
High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Member Committee on Standards for Motion Pictures and 
Newspapers of the National Council of Teachers of English 
New York 

How democracy and tolerance work in an American 


school is the theme of They All Go to Evander, a filin 


produced by the Evander Childs High School Motion 
Picture Club in New York City under the direction of 
David Schneider. The film presents the backgrounds of 
students, analysis of student body, shots of students at 
work and play, and examples of democracy 1n practice 
at the school. (900 feet. ) 

“The educational process in the elementary school 
taken by upper school students as part of their schoo! 
work,” is Advisor Charles Cook’s note on Hand and 
Mind-—Learning by Doing from Kindergarten through 
Sixth Grade. (800 feet, also shortened version, 400) 
Fieldston School, New York City. 

An unusual film that shows students of five high 
schools taking part in health activities has been com- 
pleted by the Cattaraugus County School Health Ser 
vice, Olean, New York. Students in Randolph, Elli 
cottville, Frankiinville, Portville, and Cattaraugus High 
Schools assisted in its preparation. The first part 
shows a group of students making a tour of the 
Randolph School building to study evidences of health 
ful environment such as lighting and seating. In Part 
Two, an Ellicottville high school class follows the ac 
tivities of a family and discovers how the family 1 
helped by community organizations. In Part Three, 
home-making students of Ten Broeck Academy, Frank 
linville, prepare an exhibit of food for a child health 
conference and observe the activities of the conference 
In the fourth part, Portville High School students 
examine methods of sanitation. They visit the village 
reservoir and a local dairy. They find possibilities fo 
improvement in community sanitation: garbage disposal 
and sewage disposal. In the last part of the film, 
Cattaraugus students perform bacteriology experiments 
Then they see various laboratory tests for diseases i1 
the county laboratory. In a clinic they observe tubercu 
lin testing and x-raying of students. The film was di 
rected by Ruth E. Grout, former director of county 
school health education. (1600 feet. ) 

The Training of a Corps is the subject of 800 feet 
ot film depicting the training of the Saratoga Spring's 
High School Drum Corps, according to Holger H. Vat 


Aller, scipley instructor of the school. 


Ohio 

Every school department of interest to parents 
school children is shown in a 1600-foot film of the 
Bremen Village Schools, writes Earl E, Bender, prin 
cipal. 

An 8mm color film made to be shown at an Open 


House program is owned by the Addison Junior High 
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School, Cleveland. “We tried to cover all classroon 
activities, extra-curricular activities, organizations, and 
special services—to give the parents a complete picture 
of the school,” Miss Eleanor McCarthy 
director, states. (1000 feet. ) 


productio1 


Pennsylvania 

James J. Sigman, Director of Visual Education in 
the Philadelphia Public Schools, reports sU0 teet ol 
film on “Industrial Education in the Philadelphia Pub 
lic Schools,” showing the work in three vocational 


sche i ys. 


School-Made Public Relations Films“ 
Specialized Subjects 


20. Young Aurora Reads (300, 8mm) Teaching ot 
reading ; experiences of first grade child; actual class 
room situation. John W. Gilliland, Sup’t of Schools 
Aurora, Mo. 

21 Does My Slip Show? (800) Safety class learns 
to drive a car. Loan. Maryland Blackburn, Central 
High School, Evansville, Ind. 

22. Adult Education (300) Shots of an adult edu 


cational project. Vincent Berger, Sup’t of Schools 
epi N. J. 

A Program of Physical Activities for Speech 
cere d Children (400) Physical activity in re 
lation to speech defects ; Activ ities of the University of 
Michigan Speech Clinic (700) A parent takes a trip 
through the Speech Clinic. Both for loan. Dr. Harlen 
Bloomer, University of Michigan Speech Clinic, Ann 


Arbor, Mich. 
24. Activity Program (600) Radio, reading, sewing, 
etc.: color film. Erie as a Vacation Center (250) 


Games, swimming, picnicking, hotels, state park ; colot 


film. Social Activities (200) Parties, dances. Traci 
Activities (400) How various events are done; color 
film. /ootball Game (800). Miriam B. Booth, Ad 
ministration Annex, Third and French Sts.. Erie, Pa 
Newsreels 

51. The Educational Program in Bienville Parish 
(1600) Cross-section of educational program ; fields of 
instruction in state program ; black-and-white and color 


J. A. Shelby, Parish Sup’t of Education, Arcadia, La 

The Education of a Blind Child (1800) Com 
plete school day from rising to evening activities ; col 
or film. Loan. Dr. Merle E. Frampton, Prin., New 
York Institute for Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway. New 


York City. 


53. The Eves of East View (700) Activities of the 
school day: black-and-white and color. Franklin 7 
Mathewson, East View Junior High School, Whit 


Plains, N. Y. 





*The above thirteen films, additional to the ninety al- 
ready published in this department in March, April 
and May, are the final returns from the questionnaire 
investigation of School Made Public Reelations Films 
conducted by William G. Hart, Lowrey School, Fort 
Dearborn, Mich. 
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VISUAL EDUCATORS! 
caN YOU pass 


THIS SCREEN TEST? 


|. What type of screen surface — Glass- 
Beaded, White or Silver — would you 
choose for an auditorium where the 
projector has a Mazda lamp? 

2. Does the screen itself have any effect 
upon distortion of pictures when 
viewed from extreme angles? 


3. What type of screen mounting is the 
most practical for an auditorium to 
assure the longest screen life? 


4. In determining the size of the screen 
what other factors besides the length 
of the throw should be taken into 
consideration? 


5. Where a screen must be used in several 
classrooms and desk space is limited, 
what type of mounting would you select? 


6. What 5 precautions should be taken in 
the care of roll screens to get the 
longest service from them? 


THIS INTERESTING 
DATA BOOK HAS 
ALL THE ANSWERS 


Visual educators who are 
interested in obtaining 
the most efficient pro- 
jection of motion pic- 
tures, slidefilms, glass 
slides and other teach- 
ing material, are giving SENT FREE 
more attention than ever ON REQUEST 
to the selection of projection screens. 

The 48-page Da-Lite Data Book on Screens 
is more than just a catalog of Da-Lite prod- 
ucts. It has valuable information on screen 
surfaces, sizes and types of mountings that 
would be helpful to anyone responsible for 
visual equipment. The information in this 
book is the result of 31 years of specialized 
experience in making 
screens for all types of 
operating conditions. 

If you have not re- 
ceived a copy of this 
helpful guide book, 
write for one today! 
There is no cost or 


Da-Lite Model B hanging Obligation. 
screen. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 6 E.S., 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


in 16 mm Sound 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 
(with Robert Donat) 


LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
(with Randolph Scott) 


EXPLORERS OF THE WORLD 
CAVALCADE OF CIVILIZATION 


Send for catalog listing and describing 16 mm 
sound films — features and short subjects — 
from major and independent producers — for 
entertainment and instruction. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. Eighth Street Chicago, Ill. 
Western Office: 








2402 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Sducational Fibma of MWtesie 


SOUND AND SILENT CLASSROOM FILMS 





Write Dept. E-10 for Free Catalogs 
BAILEY FILM SERVICE 


1651 Cosmo St. 





Hollywood, Calif. 





General Science, 11 rolls, $20 
FILM Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12 
SLIDES Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14 

Fundamentals of Biology, 4 rolls, $9 


Order on approval or send for free folder and sample 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern, New York 


35 mm. 
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NEW YORK’S 
FAMOUS HOTEL FOR WOME 


The unescorted woman artenaing the 
“World of Tomorrow” will find a 
friendly welcome, charming environment 
and the utmost in privacy and security, 
at this delightful hotel. Convenient to 
smart shops, theatres, and Fifth Avenue. 







Unusually homelike rooms as low as 
$1.50 DAILY, SINGLE $2.50 DOUBLE 


3 HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


29 EAST 29th STREET 














The Educational Screen 


The Federal Film 


Edited by Arch A. Mercey 


Assistant Director, U. S. Film Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


Film Service Finale 


This is the final contribution to EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
which this writer will make as assistant director .of the 
United States Film Service. For the Film Service as 
an agency, through lack of funds, will cease operating 
June 30, 1940. 

Thus five years of work in the field of documentary 
films beginning with “The Plow That Broke the 
Plains,” continuing with “The River” and ending with 
“The Fight for Life,” all written and directed by Pare 
Lorentz, comes to an end. The complete story of the 
ending of the Film Service cannot be told here, but at 
least the legislative steps leading to its demise can be 
suggested. 

Last July 1 by Reorganization Plan No. 2 the Film 
Service was transferred from the National E 
Council, in which it had first been established, to the 


Anergency 


Federal Security Agency. 

“Section 201 (a) Radio Service and United States Film 
Service transferred—The functions of the Radio Division and 
the United States Film Service of the National Emergency 
Council are hereby transferred to the Federal Security 
Agency and shall be administered in the Office of Education 
under the direction and supervision of the Federal Security 
Administrator.” 

In the Federal Security Agency budget estimates 
were prepared for regularizing the operations of the 
Service under a permanent set-up with annual ap- 
propriations. Documentary film work had been carried 
on with emergency funds. The estimates included a 
budget for the Film Service’s regular program includ- 
ing a fund for production by the Film Service and 
$180,000 as its part of the Good Neighbor recom- 
mendations which had been approved by the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Republics. 

By the time the estimates reached Congress, they 
had been cut to $25,000 for the Latin-American pro- 
gram and $106,400 for the regular Film Service ac- 
tivities with funds for production completely eliminated. 
The first hearings were held before the Sub-Committee 
on Appropriations of the House which was considering 
the Labor-Federal Security Agency bill (H.R.9007). 
Testimony was presented and exhibits of work per- 
formed and a proposed program were offered. When 
the Committee reported out H.R. 9007 it eliminated 
the estimates for the Radio Project and the Film Serv- 
ice, both of the Office of Education budget, claiming 
that there was no legal authority in the Office of Edu- 
cation to engage in radio and film work. 

No attempt was made to effect restoration of the 
estimates on the floor of the House. When the Labor- 
Federal Security Agency bill reached the Senate, the 
Sub-Committee of the Senate was asked to hear a pres- 
entation in behalf of restoration of the film and radio 
estimates. The presentation was made with only the 
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Sub-Committee Chairman, Senator McKellar of Ten 
nessee, present. This testimony is included in_ the 
Hearings on the Labor-Federal Security 
pages 148, 228. 


limited and the 


\gency bill, 


Time was whole Appropriations 
Committee failed to restore the funds following an ad 
verse recommendation by the Sub-Committee chair 
man. The question again was: has the Office of Educa 
tion a legal right to engage in film and radio work? It 
was pointed out before the House Committee as well 
as before the Senate Committee that the language of 
H. R. 9007 said specifically: “ 
distribution, and exchange of educational documents, 


for the purchase, 
motion-picture films, and lantern slides; Moreover, 
the Office of Education had several years previously 
named an expert in radio and visual education. 

When the bill reached the floor Senator Thomas of 
Oklahoma became interested in the fate of the Film 
Service and introduced an amendment to the bill re 
storing $106,400 to H.R. 9007. The Senate debated 
this amendment at length April 26, 1940 (see Congres 
sional Record, April 26, 1940, pages 7777-92) and de 
feated the amendment 36-24. The Senate debate, how 
ever, did bring to the attention of Congress more ex 
tensively than any previous legislative effort had the 
work of the Film Service. 

The failure of the amendment really meant the death 
of the Film Service. 
obtaining funds under the work relief bill along with 


There was still a possibility for 


other agencies which were getting funds under that bill. 
The House Appropriations Committee prevented any 
such effort, if in fact there was any such intention, by 
writing in a provision which put an end definitely to 
the use of emergency funds. At this writing the bill is 
unamended. Congressman Coffee of Washington at 
tempted to lift the restriction on radio broadcasting, but 
the House shouted the effort down. 

This, then, objectively as can be given here, is the 
story of the death of the Film Service. This means, of 
course, the end of Pare Lorentz’s work with the Gov 
ernment unless some new and hitherto unplanned meth 
od consistent with the wishes of Congress can be 
employed. 

The functions of the 
cease. 


Film Service as such must 
The films which are being distributed will be 
transferred to some agency which can distribute films 
to schools. 
worked out for continuing the issuance of the Di 
rectory of U. S. oe he” 
Life” will be distributed to theatres on a commercial 


It is hoped that some method can_ be 


Government Films. Fight for 
basis by Columbia Pictures Corporation, New York 
After the commercial runs. plans will have to be made 
tor educational 
Film Service will be engaged in other pursuits, some 


distribution. The personnel of the 


will remain with the Government while others will 


enter private business. 
Housing Films 
Toda \ 


We Build will be of particular interest to housing stu 


The Federal Housing Administration’s film 
dents, as it is a compilation of the types of housing 
found in the United States and abroad, treated in a very 
comprehensive manner. 


(Concluded hage 263) 
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‘De VRY 


The World's Standard for 





16mm. Sound Projection 


* 











ss 


Above, Left—DeVry 16mm. Sound Are Projector, for 
large auditoriums. Matches the performance of 
35mm. projectors. 4000 ft. magazine capacity af- 
fords one and three-quarter hours of continuous 
playing time. 


Top, Right—DeVry “Interpreter” Sound Projector, 
for classroom and auditorium—the exemplar of the 
DeVry 16mm. line. Almost human in operation. 
Amplifier comprises complete public address system. 


Center, Right—DeVry Sprocket Intermittent Projec- 
tor . . . the only 16mm. projector embodying the 
rotary movement adaption of the theatre type 
Geneva movement. 


Bottom, Right—DeVry Model “Q” Single Case Pro- 
jector for classroom and auditorium, sound and 
silent films, projector, amplifier and speaker in one 
lightweight, easily portable case. 





JUST OFF THE PRESS! cox ™$¢ pices, tists over 
1200 FREE FILMS available to non-theatrical users. 
Price with order—50c 








DEVRY CORPORATION 


iitt Armitage Ave., Chicago 


NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD 


(Established 1913) CORPORATION 


Mokers of the most complete line of 16 and 35 mm. Silent and Sound 


Projectors and Cameras for Professional and Institutional Use 
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OF THE SILK SCREEN PROCESS 


AN ART INSTRUCTIONAL FILM 
1 REEL 16MM SILENT RENTAL-SALE 
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Visual Aids at the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science 


ROY WENGER 
Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


DUCATORS who wonder whether there is any- 

thing to this “visual education business” would 
have had their doubts dispelled if they had seen the 
visual exhibits, motion pictures, lantern slides, and 
graphic material used at the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science meetings at Columbus, 
Ohio, December 27, 1939, to January 2, 1940. But 
what they could not have seen directly was the plan- 
ning which had to be done before it was possible to 
present such a variety and large number of visual ma- 
terials at the various meetings of the conference. It 
may be of interest to educators to know something 
about this planning, and also to summarize for them the 
use which was made of visual materials by those who 
participated in the program of the. association. 

The chairman of the local planning committee for 
the convention appointed three men to head sub-com- 
mittees on visual materials, one to plan for the pro 
jection needs at the campus meetings, one to do the 
same for the meetings down-town, and a third to ar- 
range the program of “Motion Pictures in Science” 
which was a continuous feature at the exhibition. 

The Department of Photography at the Ohio State 
University was responsible for all the projections of 
illustrative material at the 250 sessions of the regular 
meetings held on the University Campus. This task 
of caring for the projection wants of approximately 
2,250 speakers was a huge undertaking. By correspond- 
ing with the heads of each of the organizations which 
comprise the association, it was possible to ascertain 
the exact needs of each speaker in terms of what equip- 
ment, if any, he desired, and the approximate time 
when he would be using it. 

The problem of arranging for appropriate meeting 
rooms was included in the work of the committee, 
since some rooms obviously could not be darkened suf- 
ficiently for a satisfactory showing of projected ma- 
terial. A survey of the rooms available for meetings was 
summarized revealing a total of 122 rooms that could 
be darkened sufficiently for projection. 

By examining the information thus gathered, it was 
possible to determine the number of operators whom it 
would be necessary to train to project the material. 
The Department of Photography began a training pro- 
gram for projectionists a month before the meetings were 
scheduled. Twenty N.Y.A. students were trained in 
the skills required to take care of the projection needs. 
The campus was searched in an effort to discover all 


The Educational Screen 





16 MM Sound and Silent 
CLASSROOM FILMS 


Current Events — Educational — Entertainment 
Send for free catalogues 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


105 East Ist Street Wichita, Kansas 











types of projection equipment, some of which had been 
stored because of the neeed for some minor repair which 
had never been made. The number of projectors was 
increased by loans from equipment dealers, a schedule 
was made for their use, and extra equipment was held 
in readiness for last minute requests. A total of fifty 
pieces of projection apparatus of various types was used 
during the conference and the twenty operators were 
made responsible for a rigid schedule of meetings at 
which they were to serve. 

The Ohio Visual Instruction Exchange was in charge 
of the projection of materials at the down-town meet 
ings. A group of science teachers from the public 
schools of the city were asked to assist in operating the 
equipment at these sessions. 

The Bureau of Educational Research was responsible 
for planning the “Motion Pictures in Science” progran 
which was a continuous feature throughout the four 


+ 


days of the exhibition in the little theatre on the stage 
of the auditorium. This program consisted of a collec- 
tion of seventy-seven reels of outstanding motion pi 
tures in science most of which had been produced dur 
ing the last year. There were several sources from 
which the list was formed. Inquiries to key men bot! 
in the field of science and in the field of motion pic- 
tures led to the discovery of films which have been 
made in private laboratories and which, because of their 
specialized content, have not been made widely avail- 
able for distribution. The individuals who provided In 
formation on this type of motion picture were: Francis 
W. Davis, Department of Photography, The Ohio State 
Dr. Edgar Dale, Depart 
ment of Education, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Arch Mercey, United States Film Service. 
Washington, D. C.; H. A. Gray, Erpi Classroom Films 
New York: C.. T. 
Harvard University, 
Thomas Ward, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York; Robert Chambers, New York University, 
New York, N. Y.; William Crocker, Boyce Thompsot 
Institute for Plant 
Owen Cattell, American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science, New York, N. Y. 

The attendance at the “Motion Pictures in Sciet 


University, Columbus, Ohio ; 


Brues, Biological 


Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 


} 


ice 
program ranged from a few people at the showing of 
some films to an overcrowded room at the showing of 
others. Approximately 2,000 persons attended the pro- 
gram at some time during the Exhibition. Eight 
hundred programs, listing the films shown, were dis- 


tributed to the persons attending the showings.” 


* Most of the films may be purchased or rented from the 
organization listed with the name of the film. Specific infor- 
mation in regard to the booking of these films may be secured 
by writing directly to the organization whose name appears 
with the name of the picture. A copy of the program will be 
sent by the Bureau of Educational Research, upon request. 


laboratories, 


Research, Yonkers. New York: 
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FREE? 


Send now for your copy of Castle Film’s new 32 page 











illustrated catalog describing Travel — News and 
other Educational Films: Address — Castle Films, 
Dept. T6, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Visual Instruction at East High 

(Concluded from page 230) 

clarify two things. In the first place, one often heat 


that good films for such and such a use are not avail 


— 
able. This is quite often true but the remedy for the 
situation is not always so apparent Producers 


teaching films are frequently far removed from the at 
mosphere of the classroom and their point of view as to 


what a film should stress is apt to be quite different 


from the teacher’s idea. Then the films are made with 
rather broad implications so as to fit many situations 


over the country. This problem has been recognized 
and the Motion Picture Project of the American Coun 
cil on Education is working toward a solution, The 
plan in brief is to secure teacher evaluations on a large 
number of 16mm teaching films. This information will 
enable producers to modify and correct their work, 
which should finally result in more unity of effort in 
the case of classroom teachers and film producers. 
The second idea involves the student’s evaluation of 
a given teaching film and from the standpoint of being 
practical is very important. Student evaluation of films 
more tormal 


mav be written or oral. the former are 


and definite and tend to create the feeling that the 
process is valuable. It is probably a good idea to start 
by using a rather simple evaluation form to be worked 
out by the class. As experience grows, variations and 


other possibilities present themselves. The points in 


volved in a suggested form are as follows: 

1. Title of the film 

2. Producer 

3. What in your opinion is the fundamental purposs 
of the film? 
Does it accomplish this purposs 
Was this film the best way of learning about this 
subject? Why: 


6. How does the film relate to what the 


How? 


in +t 


class has 


been studying? 
Would you suggest any changes the film? Ex 


N 


plain. 

8. How would you rate the film in regard to sound 
(if a sound print), photography, etc? 

9. State any other reactions not covered in the above 
questions. 


The study guide for the documentary film “The Plow 
That 
multiple choice test. 
way of determining just what per cent 


Broke the Plains” includes a twenty-five point 


It is factual and is a very excellen 


1 ~4 . 
the film imparted. 

(The titles of all films used, both silent and sound, and of 
film-strips constitute a formidable list to to be 


During the year 215 sound films, 


( ~ 
here. 7 
some 70 film-strip subjects were used, but the total number 
showings would be far in excess of these numbers. An average 
number of showings for most of the films would be above five 
+4 


many being used in more than one subject-matter area 


) 


of information 


included 


179 silent films, and 
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Are Erni 
Classroom Films 
all economical 


leaching tool? 


wre ae 
\ LH sf) s 


j Ten years of service have 
eee AND HERE § WHY! proved they last through 
years of use. That they can be used for many grades— 
in a variety of different courses. And that they are 
suited to the needs and budgets in thousands of schools, 
both large and small. 





Erpi Classroom Films are used in all 48 States and in 25 
foreign lands. Still another proof that they are success- 
ful as a dynamic and powerful implement of instruction. 


Through the use of properly made instructional films 
all limitations of time and space can be overcome within 
the twinkling of an eye. Problems of human living can 
be brought to the classroom for study and analysis. 


Today there is available to your school a library of 141 
Erpi instructional films... plus 24 more to be released 
this year. There are films for use in the Social Studies, 
Biological and Physical Sciences, Music, Art, Athletics, 
Child Psychology, Vocational Guidance and Teacher 
Training. Send the coupon for full details. 


Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 


ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. ES 6-40 
35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me descriptive material on your films including 
the Integration Chart which shows graphically the extent to which each film 


correlates with different courses. 


Name : ~ Se 
Position —_ ee 


Address ‘ — 
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The Educational Screen 


Dn and for the Classroom 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


A Combined Social Studies and Science Project 


DONALD A. BOYER 


Skokie Jr. High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


E HAVE recently had an interesting experience 

in our school in applying the much-talked-of 

principle of integration of subject-matter fields. 
Teacher and pupil demonstrations, a movie showing, 
and a radio program helped to make the little experi- 
ment effective. 

Children in three social studies classes were working 
on “cooperation in modern society.” These classes 
were all to be ready to break up into short-time, project 
study groups a few weeks after this general problem 
was decided upon. In my two science classes we had 
been studying such topics as air pressure and displace- 
ment, heat conduction, convection currents, etc. After 
consultation with our director of audio-visual educa- 
tion as to what aids might be made available for our 


HOLMES 
Select ,. 


und-on-Film Projectors 


foe SPER Oa PICTURES 
CLEAR NATURAL TONES 


The new Holmes 16mm portable sound-on-film pro- 
jector illustrated is built to the same precise stand- 
ards as the Holmes 35mm machine, and is the last 
word in mechanical perfection . . . guaranteed to 
reproduce finest quality of projection plus perfect 
fidelity of sound reproduction. It’s an all shaft- 
driven, all-sprocket, ball-bearing machine constructed 
to give years of satisfactory service at very small 
maintenance cost. 
Amplifier is part of projector 
and mechanism is permanently 
+ mounted in case. Easy to oper- 





























ate—wide door makes threading i ; ‘ 
s'mple. May be combined with vee 4 
Holmes speaker unit and micro- i ( sip 


phone for public address sys- 9 
tems, or use in auditoriums, 7 : _ r 
gymnasiums, athletic fields, or | : A tt i 
with electric turntable to teach | : *: t 


music or dancing. 








. ‘Oi 4 
Write for . -) : 
Catalog, hie 
Prices and Tie Ba 
neorest . ' 5 
Dealer. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 


1813 Orchard Street 
CHICAGO 





16mm Portable, 
Mazdaor Arc Lamp. 


35 mm Portable, 
Mazda or Arc Lamp 


35 mm Imperial 
for Auditoriums. 





use, we decided to use a movie, Weather Forecasting 
(silent, 15 minutes) and also a radio program, Men 
Against the Weather (30 minutes, one of the American 
School of The Air series. 

We then proceeded with general plans to present 
the idea of “cooperation and the weather” as a possible 
topic for volunteer groups from social studies and 
science classes to work upon. In the science room | 
made ready weather maps, books, and physical instru- 
ments. The five social studies and science classes re- 
sponded to the teachers’ suggestions on this topic to the 
extent of forming a project group of 30-odd children, 
to be left to my guidance for the 5 or 6 days at our 
disposal. [ led the opening half-hour of discussion, 
giving a few elementary demonstrations. Broader ques 
tions of instrument building and use, weather report- 
ing technique, weather in daily life and related social 
values were hinted at, briefly. Several children from 
the science classes asked to be permitted to give other 
demonstrations on instruments, for the following day’s 
meeting. At the close, I asked that each child try to 
decide as soon as possible what special phase of weather 
study he might wish to concentrate upon. 

The next day we had a lively discussion following 
demonstrations by two of the children. One was on 
“How winds start to blow’ (convection box with 
cold-smoke ) ; the other, ““How to make a mercury bar 
ometer.” The children were then asked to hand in 
on paper, statements of their special interests for study, 
if they had yet decided. Eleven of the 29 children 
present expressed a definite interest. Then I took 15 
minutes to prepare them specifically for the more diff 
cult features of the movie, scheduled for showing the 
following day. 

The movie showing was followed by a lengthy dis 
cussion. Again I asked for statements from those who 
had chosen their field of interest. The response was 
general; there was an apparent “lift” in enthusiasm, 
although one cannot entirely separate the effect of 
the movie from that of the effect of the 24-hour period 
of adumbration allowed since the first statements were 
called for. 

The radio program heard two days later received a 
very good response. Three one to two page papers 
came in the last day; also many map studies and three 
weather instruments were started in the laboratory. 

As to general outcomes, social studies teachers noted 
from discussion of the radio program a good depth of 
understanding, especially of a previously un-plumbed 
realization of (1) the 
factor in this type of expert work (weather) ; and of 


‘science-and-rapid judgment”’ 


(2) the importance of both expert and lay cooperation 
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in making proper use of a modern institution like 
weather reporting. 

In the science classes, there was organized a school 
“weather bureau” which, up to two months after the 
integration project, had maintained the faithful interest 
of its nine members. 


Summer Courses in Visual and 
Audio-Visual Instruction, 1940 


(Supplementing April and May listings) 


Arizona 

State Teachers ( olleqe Flagstaff Ine 10 \ug l¢ 
Visual and Auditory Aids (3) David Laird 

Canada 

Umiversity of British Columbia, Vancouver iv 29-Aug. 9 
Motion Pictures in Education Mel Brodshaus 

Kansas 

State Teachers Colleaqe, Emporia June 3-July 
Visual Education (2) Winston Cram 

Louisiana 

Louisiana State Universit University lune 8-Aug. & 


Educ. 151 Visual-Auditory Aids in Teaching (3 


Massachusetts 
Boston University, Boston July 1-Aug. 10 


S106 The Use and Management of Visual Aids in 

Education (2) and S107 The Collection, Preparation 

and Projection of Teaching Aids (2 B. H. Buckinghan 
James Barclay 


New York 
St. Lawrence University, Canton July 1-Aug. 9 
Education 90-S and 92-S (2 each) Everett Priest, 
Evelyn S. Brown 
Ohio 


Ohio State University, College of Agriculture, Columbus 
June 18-July 24; July 8-July 24 


Visual Aids C. S. Hutchisor 
Pennsylvania 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown June 17-July 27 
Visual Education (3) Dr. Bowman 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg June 20-July 31 
Visual Instruction (3) Lester O. Johnson 
State Teachers College, Millersville June 17-July 27 
Visual Education (1, 2, or 3) Milton H. Steinhauer 
Virginia 


University of Virginia, University 
June 17-July 27; July 29-Aug. 31 
SB5-III Visual Aids to Curriculum Activities (2) 
John A. Rorer 
Washington 
Eastern Washington College ef Education, Cheney 
June 12-July 12; July 15-Aug. 14 
162a Audio and Visual Aids (2) 
(first term) Margaret McGrat! 


162b Audio and Visual Aids (21%) Dr. R. F. Hawk 
Wisconsin 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie June 24-Aug.2 
Visual Education (2) Paul C. Nelson 


Courses will be offered also at the following institutions, but 
we do not have complete data on them; College of Pu 
Sound, Tacoma, Pacific Lutheran College Parkland, and 


Western Washington College of Educatt Bellingham, Wasl 


Correction: In the May list of courses, the address of the 
Indian Service Summer School, where Mr. Donald Caws 
of Winnetka, Illinois, is to conduct a course, is given as 
Chemawa, Alaska. It should be Chemawa, Oregon 
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Academic Film Company 


A new organization devoted to 
the production and distribution 
of educational talking pictures. 


First Production Now Completed: 
“OUR CONSTITUTION” 


2 reels 


A dramatization of the events leading to the 


Constitutional Convention in 1789 and the 
creation of our constitution. 


In Production: 
BILL OF RIGHTS MONROE DOCTRINE 


Coming Releases: 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE — ORDINANCE OF 1787 — MISSOURI l 
COMPROMISE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 





Distributed through local franchise libraries. 
W rite for further information. 





ACADEMIC FILM COMPANY 
1650 Broadway, N.Y.C. 








EXCLUSIVE 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


SOUND FILMS 


“YOUR LIFE WORK” Films are 

designed to acquaint ninth to 

twelfth grade students with all of 

the more important vocations—a result prac- 

tically impossible for them to achieve unaided. 

These sound films, developed by Arthur P. 

Twogood, Associate Professor Vocational Edu- 

cation, lowa State College, in consultation 

with other authorities, show what a worker 

does in each industry, the training required, 

where it may be secured, and the possible 
rewards. 


Complete Vocational Guidance Course 


“Your Life Work” Films are entirely new 
teaching aids—a complete Guidance Course 
consisting of sound films, teachers’ guides, 
manual of information, a booklet “Selecting 
An Occupation” and accompanying Practice 
Book by Dr. C. A. Prosser and R. H. Palmer, 
also occupational analysis form, correlated for 
use with the Films. 


Educators report Films Superior . . . Rate 
Excellent in evaluations . . . Coast-to-Coast 
Distribution Outlets make previews immedi- 
ately available. Write Dept. SE, 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


Old Colony Bidg. 330 W. 42nd St. 7514 N. Ashiand Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa New York City Chicago, tll. 
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The Literature in Visual 
Instruction 


(Continued from page 243) 


The Teacher Selects Her Visual Aid 
Mary Ann Dale—Akin and Bagshaw, 
Inc., 1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
1940 50c 19pp. 

This brief overview of the modern 
Gurriculum and its dependence upon en 
richment tools is recommended as re- 
quired reading for all administrators. 
Although it reviews the problems faced 
by teachers and gives specific sugges 
tions for meeting those problems, its 
contents is much more strange to ad- 
ministrators who are prone to insist 
upon the use of one type of material to 
the exclusion of others, or who regard 
the use of films as entertainment for 
all. 

The author summarizes the respon 
sibility of the teacher in planning for a 
varied and enriched school program. 
With a study of China and her modern 
problems as an illustration, the types 
of materials which a _ teacher 
bring into the classroom are enumerated 
and their peculiar contributions noted. 
The teacher is further urged to make a 
self-check of the extent to which her 
pupils are being given opportunity for 
creative development. This might be 


would 


done by answering questions such as 
those given on a check list, or by carry- 
ing on brief field studies in which dif 
ferent teaching procedures are com- 
pared, using comparable 
classes. 


groups of 


The most costly part of our entire 
school procedure, then, is not the main 
tenance of plants or the purchase of 
materials, no matter how elaborate they 
may be. Rather it is the perfunctory, 
unquestioned and unproductive prac 
tices of its teachers who may be teach- 
ing, not as they know best how to 
teach, but as they were taught. 


School Journeys 


Method of Procedure for an Excursion 
—Ivan C. Diehl, Frostburg, Maryland 
Teachers College—Journal of Geog- 
raphy, 39:78-80, February, 1940 

A detailed outline to be followed in 
planning and following up school excur- 
sions is the result of many years of ex- 
perience in the training of teachers. It 
has been tried and tested by teachers, 
critic teachers, supervisors and_ the 
author. The reader is referred to the 
original article for complete details. Some 
might question the desirability of testing 
and writing of essays at the end of each 
excursion, as the outline implies. 


The Excursion as an Avenue to Learn- 
ing—Minnie D. Bean, State elemen- 
tary supervisor—/daho Journal of Edu- 
cation, 21:172, March, 1940 

An account of a discussion by a rural 
school principal, of the plan for living 
which existed throughout the school. 

The school belonged to the children and 

was conducted by them in an effort to 

foster their development. 


Library and Visual Aids 


Libraries and Educational Films— Mary 
U. Rothrock—A. L. A. Bulletin, 34: 
169-173, 217 March, 1940. 

This article by the Chairman of the 
Visual Methods Committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association is primarily for 
public librarians, but all persons inter 
ested in the use of educational films will 
find it significant. After a summary ot 
the development of the use of motion 
pictures in education in schools and col 
leges, and the way in which libraries of 
these institutions have responded, Miss 
Rothrock turns to point out the lack of 
interest that public libraries have shown 
in educational films. In the Spring of 
1939, the Visual Methods Committee 
took a poll of 251 libraries known to be 
interested in adult education to learn to 
what extent they were using films and 
what they thought of the possibilities of 
using them. Questionnaires were returned 
from 119 librarians, but only four re 
ported owning and lending films, while 
ten reported showing films or sponsoring 
their showing in connection with adult 
education programs. From an analysis of 
the facts and opinions expressed by the 
group, the “conclusion is inescapable that 
libraries do not view films as instruments 
which can contribute significantly to the 
preservation and diffusion of ideas.” Miss 
Rothrock goes on to say, however, that 
“the Visual Methods Committee believes 
that librarians have a great opportunity 
and a grave responsibility for helping to 
provide this service,” and the article ends 
with encouragement to public librarians 
to begin film service with the simple re 
quirements which are stated here 

Mary E. Townes 

Library and Related Films—Francis 
H. Henshaw, A.L.A. Film on Librar 
ies Committee. 5 pp. mimeo. Reprinted 

from A.L.A. Bulletin, March, 1940 
Available free from the American 
Library Association Public Relations 
Division, 520 North Michigan Ave 
nue, Chicago. 

A fine reference list for librarians, 
teachers, and others interested in films 
showing the activities, services and use 
of libraries, bookbinding, bookmaking, 
newspaper production. Twenty-six films 
are described in all, with information 
given on each in the following order 
title, number of (silent or 
sound), distributor, rental cost, subject. 


reels, size 


Audio-visual Aids and the Library 
M. L. Shane—College and Research 
Libraries (A.L.A. I :143 
March 1940 


In answer to the question, “why 


publication ) 


should librarians concern themselves wit! 
audio-visual aids, “the writer states that 
such aids are a special type of book and 
thinks the librarian is the logical person 
to service them. Libraries which offer 
an audio-visual service are really stimu 
lating the wider use of books. In 
recent years a few libraries have under 
taken this service. The Library School 


The Educational Screen 


of George Peabody Cellege is requiring 
all of its students to take a general 
course in audio-visual aids. In the Dem- 
onstration School a library-centered vi 
ual program has been in process of 


development during the past two years. 


a) 


The administrative principles and pro 
cedure of this service is briefly described 
It should offer a number of points of 
interest to the college or university li- 
brarian who is considering the ser icing 


ot audio-visual aids 


The Place of Microphotography in Re 
search and Library Work—A. F. 
Kuhlman, Nashville, Tenn 
Journal of Education, 17:22 
1940 


A survey of the values and proce 


t 


Peal dy 


3, January, 


dures of using micrephotography to 
preserve books, papers and manuscripts. 
Specific helps with respect to equipment, 
costs and current projects in the field 
are included in this article, which is a 
transcript of a lecture given at the li 


brary School of George Peabody Col 
lege, April 25, 1939. 


School-Made Visual Aids 


Motion Pictures and the Commence- 


ment Program—Thomas S. ©’Neill 
Principal, High School, Brookston 
Minn. Secondary Educatios 9:89 
March, 1940 
\ film used at commencen 
cluded scenes ot each member 
eraduating class in action As the film 
unreeled, each student came to the front, 
the projector was stopped, and a short 


talk given on the student’s own mental 
growth in high school. The same pro 
cedure was used when group and extra 
curricular activities were shown This 


type of commencement program is highl 


recommended by the author, as a publ 
relations technique 


Movies and the Public Speaking Classes 
Glenn M. Kready, Paola, Kan. Se 

Education, 9:91 March, 1940 

The public-speaking class made use 


ondary, 


of camera equipment owned by the school 
to film a domestic comedy. The group 
experience of writing the scenario, stag 
ing the scenes, photographing, editing 
and titling was climaxed by a demonstra 
tion in the auditorium on the night of 
the all-school 


photographing for one scene The con 


plays of make-up and 
pleted film was also shown at that time 
The film was later used by the publi 
speaking class for self-analysis and 
cism, as a basis for improvement in pub 


lic speaking 


Visual Aids and Amateur Photography 
Ellis C. Persing—Science Education, 


24:139 March, 1940 
Take a Camera and Find Out—W lla 


Van Dyke—Scholastic 14-T May 29, 
1940 

Class-Made Charts as Permanent Vis- 
ual Aids—William S. V1 nt—l 
gima = J ourna Educatios 33-301 


April, 1940 
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- Illuminating system delivers light 
on the screen, from 26 to 300% 
more than others against which it 
was tested. 


- Cinephor Projection Lens, 5” focus, 


speed f:3.8, corrected for spherical 
and chromatic aberration and flat- 
ness of field. Same type as used in 
professional motion-picture pro- 
jection. 


. Triple lens condenser with one lens 


of heat absorbing glass which pro- 
tects slides from heat. 


. Ventilating louvres aid in dispers- 


ing heat from 150 watt bulb. 
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THE B&L 2"x2" SLIDE 


PROJECTOR 


Manuracturep to the high standards 
of performance that characterize 
all Bausch & Lomb Balopticons, the 
new B&L 2"x2" Slide Projector pro- 
jects crisp, brilliant, sharply defined 
images of black and white or color 
transparencies. Here are some of its 


outstanding features: 


. Slide carrier with spring clamp 


holds cardboard, metal or glass 
mounted slides perpendicular to 
optical axis. 


. Convenient adjustable foot for 


raising and lower’..g image on the 
screen. 


. Light trap around front of lamp- 


house and base, effectively stops 
stray light. 


. Compact body is finished in at- 


tractive and durable crinkle grey 
lacquer. 








For complete details on the B&L 2” x 2” Slide Projector, send for folder No. 
E-115. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.; 688 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH 
& LOMB GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION 
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THIS service is designed to 
help you include Audio-Visual 
Equipment in your budget. 
At your request a trained 
Victor school representative 
will gladly call, go over your 
problem with you, provide in- 
formation, prices, time pay- 
ments — and many other 
is the basis for serving worthwhile suggestions. Be 
30 to 3000 students with 
silent or sound movies— cause of Victor's huge nation- 
phono record reproduc: wide distributor organization 
central radio facilities. One of these experts will be 
at your disposal immediately 
after receipt of your request. 
WRITE TODAY. No obliga- 
tion whatever. Estimates also 
sent by mail. 














One Victor Animatophone 








VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Dept. Di, Davenport, lowa 
Distributors Throughout the World 
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New York to Hold Visual Conference 

The first New York State Conference on Visual 
Education will be held at Syracuse University on 
Thursday, July 18. Because most visual education 
problems are related to the use of motion pictures, the 
conference theme is The Function and Use of Motion 
Pictures in the Schools of New York State. 

Three important questions are to be explored in the 
morning and afternoon sessions of the conference: 
(1) What are the motion picture opportunities avail- 
able to schools today? (2) Are the schools of New 
York State making most effective use of motion pic- 
tures in instruction? (3) How should films be used 
in the classroom ? 

It is hoped that discussion of these problems by 
teachers and school administrators attending the con 
ference will lead to practicable means of finding solu- 
tions. Among those taking an active part are Dr. J. E. 
Hansen, Chief, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Paul C. Reed, Director, Depart- 
ment of Visual and Radio Education, Rochester Public 
Schools; Dr. Ward C. Bowen, Chief, Bureau of Radio 
and Visual Aids, New York State Education Depart- 
ment; Dr. Leon H. Westfall, Supervising Principal, 
New Hartford, New York; Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, Erpi 
Classroom Films, Inc.; and Dr. Russell T. Gregg, 
Syracuse University. 


Chicago Buys More Projectors and Films 

The Chicago Board of Education has purchased 40 
additional sound and silent film projectors, which brings 
the number of projectors in the Chicago schools up to 
500. Eight thousand dollars worth of educational films 
was purchased at the same time from Eastman, Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc., and the Yale University 


Traffic Safety Film Project 


School production of traffic safety films is being spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio 
State University and the Highway Education Board. 
A conference of representatives of the schools partict- 
pating in the project was held recently at Columbus, 
presided over by Edgar Dale. Screening and discussion 
of safety films was followed by the actual filming of a 
brief safety scenario. The project is designed to dis- 
cover (1) whether a school production project itself 
is of value in the school program, (2) whether school 
groups can turn out a finished product which will meet 
the standards of quality desired in teaching materials. 

Schools which have completed, or are producing 
safety films, are: Upper Arlington Junior High School, 
Columbus, where the film project has become a part 
of the Civics work of an eighth grade class; Oakvale 
(W. Va.) Schools, filming “Rural Safety” problems; 
Dover (Ohio) High School, where the entire school 
in involved in a film on bicycle safety; and Galion 
(Ohio) High School, the project there being carried 
out by the dramatics and journalism classes and Pho- 
tography Club. 
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Notes 


A News Bulletin is published at intervals during the 
project to keep the schools informed as to the progress 
of other schools in production activities, and to con 
sider information and problems of interest to the group 
as a whole. 


South Carolina Activity 


The Audio-Visual Aids Bureau of the University 
of South Carolina’s Extension Division, established in 
the fall of 1938, has proved to be one of the most active 
ot the Division’s agencies, reports Charles S. James, 
newly appointed director of the Bureau. The film 
library contains more than 200 films, which are avail 
able for rental to the schools of the state at nominal 
fees. The Bureau also furnishes sets of colored lantern 
slides, illustrating great works of art, and through the 
courtesy of the Committee on Scientific Aids to Leart 
ing, has placed 75 sets of science recordings in higl 
schools of the state. 

The Extension Division conducts an annual con 
ference on Audio-Visual Education, the meeting taking 
place at the University this year in April. It also offers 
audio-visual courses, both on the university campus 
and at extension centers over the state. The Division 
is anxious to expand its service as rapidly as develop 


ment in the field will permit. 


Ohio State Questionnaire 


To find out what progress has been made in _ the 
nation’s schools in the teaching of discrimination re 
garding the movies, the radio and the press, the Bureau 
of Educational Research of Ohio State University has 
issued a 14-page printed questionnaire, — entitled 
“Movies—Radio—Press—An Inquiry,’ by Edgar Dal 
The purpose of the inquiry is two-fold: to find out what 
is happening in these fields; and to make available a 


list of suggested techniques. 


Television Broadcasts Films 


Regular television broadcasts of industrial as well 
as other motion picture subjects are now being made 
with live broadcasts on a regular schedule from the 
Don Lee Broadcasting Company in Los Angeles 
Typical industrial films transmitted recently by th 
use of 16 millimeter sound prints are: “Helpful Henry”, 
a comedy from the International Harvester Company, 
“Hawaiian Harvest’, a thirty minute educational film 
from the California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Cor 
poration, and “Trees and Men”, a forty minute picture 
from the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, these being 
pictures produced by Dowling and Brownell, of Holl; 
wood. 

Approximately 800 television sets are in use in the 
thirty mile radius of territory now being reached from 
the Don Lee station. Programs are sent out on a 
regular schedule, six days a week, with motion pictures 
being used every day and with live broadcasts being 
used three days a week. 





COMPLETE PERMANENT LIBRARIES 
of MOTION PICTURE FILMS 


That Even a 4 or 5 Room 
School Can Easily Afford 





The First Series of Films Available Are 


Filmsets 


ON WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


This series covers the entire Social Science curriculum 
of the elementary and junior high school grades. 
Every aspect, the physical, economic, regional and 
social is condensed, organized and cross indexed into 
48-non-overlapping 100 ft. 16mm. film units. Each 
film because of the interlocking nature of the series is 
both a single lesson and subject matter for several 
lessons. Filmsets gives you the films you want, when 
you want them and for as many showings as you wish. 
Can you afford to be without them? 


Filmsets on Geography in its entirety comprises: 
48-100 ft. FILMS 3-TEACHERS' MANUALS 





Each of the 48 100 ft. films Each 112 pages in length 
ntair mor factual infor with 672 illustrations from 
lation than the average 400 tilms. Contains lesson plans 
ft. teaching film for each film unit. 


3-FILM CABINETS Streamlined self humidizing steel cab- 
inets, interlocking and card index fea 
tures. Each section holds 16 films. 

Filmsets may be purchased as complete set or in 

smaller units. Write for complete information. 


FILMSETS, Inc. 


1111 ArmitageAve. 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 6117 Grove St. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Eight silent films in the Fine Arts. 


Also sound and silent films in the Biological 
sciences and the Social Studies. 

In preparation: a series of films for a Remedial 
Reading Program for all grades and phonograph 
records for Literature Appreciation. 


Write for film catalog JM 


HARVARD FILM SERVICE 


The Biological Laboratories, Harvard University 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











Government Equipment Survey 

The Motion Picture Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, headed by Nathan D. Golden, is making a 
survey of motion picture projection facilities in colleges 
and high schools—private, public and _parochial-— 
throughout the country. The questionnaire is in the 
simple form of a double postal card and asks for data 
on the number of motion picture projectors—l6mm 
and 35mm, silent and sound—and the number of slide 
film projectors—silent and sound—owned, borrowed or 
rented by the schools. 

The survey meets with the approval of Commis- 
sioner J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Office of Education, 
the American Council of Education, and the Associa- 
tion of School Film Libraries. 

Upon completion of the survey, the distributors of 
educational films will be in a position to advise the 
Visual Education Department of the schools just what 
type of films they offer and so provide a much wider 
range of subjects for the schools to choose from. 


Metropolitan Motion Picture Council Annual Meeting 


The Fifth Annual Conference of the Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Council took place on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 25, in the Auditorium of the School of 
Education, New York University. The program, ar- 
ranged through the auspices of the Production Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Miss Eleanor D. 
Child of Greenwich Public Schools, Connecticut, covered 
three phases of film production by amateurs: school- 
made films, filming as a hobby, and community films. 

The Sentinel, produced by the students at New 
Haven High School, was shown by Donald A. Eld- 
ridge, head of the Department of Audio Visual Edu- 
cation in New Haven; The Making of Canadian Home- 
spun, by Duncan MacD. Little, sponsor of eleven An- 
nual International Shows of Amateur Motion Pictures 
and, after an address on “Community Films” by 
Robert F. Gowen of Gowen Laboratories, a film pre- 
senting the history of St. Mary’s church in Ossining, 
produced by its members, was projected. 


Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association 


The annual convention of this Association, held on 
April 26th in New York City, attracted twice as many 
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PURITANS OF 
3: MASSACHUSETTS COLONY 


© sh 2 Reel 16 MM Sound Film Rental $4.00 












ee 


Also available for outright sale. 


The life, customs, government, religion, 
education, homes, and occupations of 
the Puritans in Massachusetts about 


1645 are all clearly depicted in thi 


fine historical film. Dialogue 


Bookings may be placed for the next 
school year. Write for complete catalog. 


XK 
AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 
661 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 


























members and guests this year as were present last year. 
Membership showed an increase of 150%. Bertram 
Willoughby of Chicago was reelected President ; Harry 
Kapit, New York City, Ist Vice President; William 
Hedwig, New York City, 2nd Vice President ; Harry 
Post, New York, Treasurer; and Thomas Brandon, 
New York, Secretary. Elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors were Horace Jones of the Victor Animatograph 
Corporation, New York Office, George Cole of New 
York, Laurence Saltzman, of Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
and H. Threlkeld Edwards of New York. 


Atlanta Churches Form Religious Film Cooperative 

Atlanta churches are blazing a new trail in the edu- 
cation field through the formation of the Religious 
Film Cooperative. The purpose of the new organization 
is the establishment in Atlanta of a library of religious 
and educational films for the use of churches and other 
groups in this section of the country. Memberships 
are open to all religious and/or educational groups for 
a $2.00 membership fee, and savings above normal 
operating costs will be returned at regular intervals 
to members on the basis of business done with the 
Cooperative. It is a non-profit-making, non-denomina- 
tional organization. 

Through the courtesy of Emory University, the 
library and offices of the organization have been placed 
at Emory in the School of Theology. Also cooperating 
with the library in its work have been the Harmon 
Foundation of New York City, and the Distributors’ 
Group of Atlanta. Films from the libraries of both of 
these organizations may be rented through the Film 
Cooperative. Arrangements have also been made with 
other film libraries throughout the country whereby the 
Cooperative can act as an agent for its members. 

While other sections of the country have had ex 
tensive libraries of religious films, Southern churches 
have had to pay transportation charges from rather far 
distances. The savings in this way alone justify the 
action of the churches in establishing their own library. 
No less important is the cooperative feature of the 
library, whereby churches will make additional savings 


through cooperative bookings and purchase of films. 
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Great Pictures 
with Great Stars! 


Now available in 16 mm for 
all non-theatrical showings 


Through special arrangements with the producers 
these exclusive NTP features can be shown non-the- 
atrically without prior approval provided such exhibi- 
tion does not compete with regular theatres. 








Dumas’ Immortal Classic 


| The COUNT of MONTE CRISTO 


starring Robert Donat 


James Fenimore Cooper's 


' The LAST of the MOHICANS 


starring Randolph Scott 








EVERY NAME A STAR! 


Additional top ranking sound features are scheduled 
for immediate release starring Robert Young, Jack 
Benny, Claudette Colbert, Barbara Stanwyck, Jimmy 
| Durante, Virginia Bruce, John Halliday, Bruce Cabot, 
Stuart Erwin, Lupe Velez, Elissa Landi, Helen Westley. 


| FOR SALE OR LEASE 
8 SPECIAL RELEASES 





Pe 1 ® 22 





40 ACTION DRAMAS : - eh 

12 MUSICAL WESTERNS ie ‘@ Sine ay See = 
24 TWO-REEL COMEDIES Siar a 
24 ONE-REEL SPECIALS Scene from LAST OF THE MOHICANS 





In order to insure a continuous supply of outstanding pictures for institutional use at mod- 
erate cost NONTHEATRICAL PICTURES CORPORATION has established standard rental 
rates of $20.00 for COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO and $17.50 for LAST OF THE 
MOHICANS. ($2.50 deduction allowed for contract bookings). The quotation of unauthor- 
ized rates may lead to cancellation of bookings without notice. For leasing terms apply to 
N.T.P. Corporation. For rental arrangements, write your local library or N.T.P. for nearest 
local licensee. 


NONTHEATRICAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


165 West 46th Street H. Threlkeld-Edwards, President New York City 
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British Instructional Films 


which are well known for their value in 
classroom instruction, are now available 
with AMERICAN commentator. 


The following 1 reel 16 MM. sound sub- 
jects have been just released: 


DREAM FLOWER 


The poppy—source of opium. 


BROCK THE BADGER 


An enlightening. delightful animal study. 


GATHERING MOSS 


Growth of moss and its fertilization. 


IN ALL HIS GLORY 
The story of Pollination with the collabora- 
tion of insect and plant life. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
The life of the Nightingale, famed for its 








MIGHTY ATOMS 


Microscopic Insects in action. 





WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. E-6 New York, N. Y. 
FREE Entertainment and Educational Catalog sent on request. 








“THE ADVENTURES 


of CHICO” 


The Story of a Boy 
and His Animal Pets 








PRESS COMMENTS: 

“Beautiful photography, excellent score, Chico repre- 
sents the whole world of boyhood in his fantastie ad- 
ventures with his four-footed playmates.” we 


HERALD-TRIBUNE. 

“Belongs with Robert Flaherty’s ‘‘Nanook of the 
North” and among pictures that are looked at year after 
year till they get to be called classics.”".-NATIONAL 


BOARD OF REVIEW 

Tender charming, gently humorous. The _ raccoons, 
armadillos, deer and birds are as cute as any of Disney’s 
animals. If it is not the best animal picture ever made, 
we hope some one will tell us where to look for its equal. 
Should receive a special award.”—-NEW YORK TIMES 











Running time: 58 min. — 16mm. Sound 


Is Now Being Distributed Exclusively 
by 
PICTORIAL FILMS, INC., 1650 Broadway, New York City 
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Field Course on South America 


The Geography department of Indiana, Pa., State 
Teachers College, will offer a Field Course in the Geog- 
raphy of South America in the post session of the 
coming summer school. Sailing from New York July 
20, the route leads via Cristobal, Colon, the Panama 
Canal, Guayaquil, Callao, Lima, Arica, and Anto- 
fogasta to Valparaiso and Santiago where ten days 
will be spent studying the geography of the Chilean 
Valleys. 

State Department officials, educators in South Amer- 
ican countries, Dr. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, and officials of the Pan-American Union 
are cooperating with the Geography department staff 
in planning a course unique in opportunities for edu- 
cational enrichment. 


Does it pay to use lanterns 
and slides? 


The Hosmer School in Watertown, Mass., has four 
first grades. Each year, in November, pupils who are 
considered by their teachers as possible failures are 
selected and given a battery of tests. From these pos- 
sible failures, eighteen or twenty of those rating lowest 
on the tests are given special help four afternoons a 
week. 

Beginning in the school year 1933-34 and for the 
next two years, the special help pupils were taught by 
means of lantern and slides. For those three years, 
every pupil in the special group was conditionally pro- 
moted to the second grade. Each following fall they 
received extra help until the new group of first graders 
was selected. During the three years, while the special 
group had the benefit of lantern and slide work, every 
pupil made good in the second grade, and the special 
help group ranked in the middle third of the second 
graders. Only one pupil of those groups even had his 
promotion to the third grade questioned. 

After three years of this work a new reading system 
was installed throughout the city. The representative 
of the reading system suggested that the children of 
the special help groups might make better progress if 
the lantern work were discontinued and those children 
given additional work, using the regular reading system. 

Beginning in the school year 1936-37 that was done. 
In that year, eighteen children made up the special 
help group. Twelve were promoted and six had to 
repeat the first grade. In 1937-38, there were again 
eighteen children, twelve promoted, six repeated first 
grade. In 1938-39, there were again eighteen in the 
group. 


ing first grade. 


len were promoted and eight are now repeat- 





We find this “publicity” a delightful example of 
seemingly unconscious humor and absurd anticlimax. 
It leaves us wondering just how long evidence must 
be piled up to rouse educational authority to make an 
obvious move.. What, in the name of the rising gen- 
eration, can produce action by a School Beard if the 
above facts cannot? N.L.G. 
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School-made Motion Pictures 


(Concluded from page 249) 


A publicity film on campus life and activities whic! 
includes the campus band, football, winter and spring 
sports, fraternities and sororities, and class activities 
is being produced at State Teachers College, Indiana 
Wilber Emmert, visual education director is in charge 
of the production, (about 1600 feet, color. ) 

The West Chester Public School system owns two 
films showing a hockey demonstration. The construc 
tion of a new $300,000 building is featured in another 
production (400 feet ). 


Texas 

The Douglas Junior High School, San Antonio, has 
made a film, 4A Day at rp, It shows the every 
day activities at the school. S. H. Gates is the principai 
(500 feet.) 
Virginia 

Growing through Movies, a 400-foot film made by 
the Meadowbrook School, Norfolk, shows the activities 
which first grade children develop from the use of an 
educational sound film. Miss Ruth Livermon is the 
principal of the school. 
Wisconsin 


One of the most unusual films reported this month 
is The Making of a Play, a production of the Shore 
wood High School, Milwaukee. (900 feet) Following 
is a quotation describing the film: “Our Senior Dra 
matic Club was presenting Moliere’s ‘Make Believe 
Gentleman’ last fall. We filmed the work of the club 
from choice of play, through try-outs, making of cos 
tumes, stage make-up, business, dress rehearsals, and 
parts of the finished product. Color and black and 
white film were combined.” 
the teacher in charge of the production, Miss Lena 


Miss Dorothy Knoelk was 


F ley reports. 

Color films showing work of the departments oi 
Boys’ Technical High School, Milwaukee, have been 
made under the direction of J. K. Jacobson of the 
school’s faculty. Titles are: The Plumbing Department 
and From Drawing to Drilling. (400 feet each.) A 
black and white film on the activities of the school’s 
Forestry Club has also been completed. (400 feet. ) 


The Federal Film 


(Concluded from page 251) 


The F. H. A. films Miracles Of Modernization and 
Homes Of Today are still being shown in theatres, and 
will not be available for educational use for some time 


Notes on Requesting Films 

Soldiers Of the Sea must be requested from. the 
Marine Corps in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and not 
from Washington. 

Requests for War Department films listed in the Filn 
Service Directory should be addressed to Washington, 
D.C. . 

In conformity with the National Youth Administra 
tion’s distribution policy, all requests for their films 
should be addressed to the State Administrator. 
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| | Light-Tigh 
| |] "| |  _ WINDOW SHADES. 


| ii | To get the utmost benefit from 
motion pictures, slidefilms and 
other visual material, rooms 
should be fully darkened. Forse 
Light-Tight Window Shades are 
available in 7 fabrics and a 
broad range of sizes with dur- 
able spring rollers or motor 
driven rollers for automatic con- 
trol. Write for illustrated folder. 
= Prices to fit every budget. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 7 
MESSAGES USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Ine. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V, New York City 


50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 


IS THE STATIONERY OF TRE SCREEN 














KIT IIIA I III IAI A IIS AA AAA 
“THE 


STORY 
OF OUR 
FLAG" 


(With Lesson Plan) 


A (6MM. SOUND MOTION PICTURE 
EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD SEE 


Makes the History of America Come Alive! 
A vivid story of how the Flag of the United States has 
developed along with the economic and territorial growth 
of our nation. Instills a deeper feeling of patriotism and 
love of our Flag in the minds of students and adults alike. 
The “STORY OF OUR FLAG” is symbolic of a living 
country and a government of, by and for the people. 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR BOOKINGS—ANYWHERE 
AT THE USUAL LOW RENTAL FEES 








THE DEVRY EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY 


. . . is an extensive library of proven educational motion 
picture films (sound and silent) used by accredited schools 
everywhere. Discover for yourself how helpful these films 
can be in enhancing new interest in your classes. 


Write for FREE CATALOG 


DEVRY SCHOOL FILMS 


1311 ARMITAGE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
2.9. 9.9.0.2.9.0.0.9.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0.0 1 
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Curient < Film News 


®@ Castie Fitms, Inc., RCA Building, 
New York City, have just released an- 
other revealing and effective reel in 16mm 
sound on Europe’s wars. 

Bombs over Europe is the title. 
Edited, titled and narrated with restraint, 
the film succeeds to a marked degree in 
accomplishing several objectives. One of 
these is graphic visualization of naval 
action and of water transport of troops 
in the face of danger from mine fields. 
Another is the indescribable plight of ci- 
vilian refugees, forced to flee their 
homes and to become wanderers along 
the nearest road. 

Historically, this picture is invaluable. 
It bridges the span of events from the 
end of the Russo-Finnish war right to 
the latter weeks of May. Beginning with 
the sudden German invasion of Norway, 
the film proceeds chronologically by 
showing Nazi transports and supply ships 
en route through mine-lain Skaggerak 
waters, escaping tremendous explosions 
of Allied mines and naval guns. Oslo is 
reached and taken, as are all of Nor- 
way’s few developed airports. The Brit- 
ish navy is shown, ploughing through 
mountainous seas northward in the North 
Sea toward Narvik. Nazi planes are 
shown harassing the men o’ war, and 
British anti-aircraft guns account for 
several of them in the battle. Scenes of 





A scene from “Bombs Over Europe” 


the Battle of Narvik harbor present what 
probably is the world’s first major naval 
engagement ever caught by movie cam- 
eras. Broadsides roar in the wintry, snow- 
filled air, and the battle’s end at Narvik 
and along the rest of the Norwegian 
coast finds one third of Germany’s naval 
strength sunk, beached or battered into 
uselessness by super-English gunnery. 
German air strafing of Namses and other 
open cities is seen. Then, with equal 
swiftness, Holland and Belgium are in- 
vaded. The Lowlands are opened to the 
sea by the breaking of dikes as a pro- 
tective measure; but invading hordes 
swarm from the air and over all obstacles 
in a powerful mechanized attack. Brus 
sels is seen aflame from air bombings, 
and streams of refugees, aged and young, 
make their hopeless way into the coun- 
try. British and French reinforcements 
rush quickly to the front, and there are 
actual battle scenes, showing tanks and 
heavy artillery in action. 


@ Firms Incorporatep, 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York City, in keeping with 
the policy of adding new “major” pro- 
ductions to the School List of feature 
pictures, announces that nine additions 
have been made during the past sixty 
days. Among these are: 


Spawn of the North—Starring George 
Raft and Henry Fonda—a drama of the 


salmon fishing industry in \laskan 
waters. 
Stolen Heaven—Starring Lewis 


Stone and Olympe Bradna—a story of 
a classical concert master’s shattered 
career. 

To the Victor—Based on the great- 
est of dog stories, “Bob, Son of Battle” 
and recommended by Professor Wil- 
liam Phelps of Yale as “magnificent, 
exciting, deeply affecting without false 
sentiment.” 

\lso in the group are Booloo, Lady 
Vanishes, Professor Beware, Sons of the 
Legion and The Texans. The third 
edition of Films Incorporated’s School 
List will be 
folder to be issued in August. 


announced in a descriptive 


@ Garrison Firm Distrisutors, INnc.. 
1600 Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounce the release this month of the first 
film in a new series of instructional films 
dealing with art techniques, namely, 


Technique of the Silk Screen Process 
1 reel, 16mm silent—designed expressly 
for teaching purposes. The series is being 
produced by Contemporary Films under 
the direction of Julian Roffman, who re 
cently completed work on The Disin 
herited for the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York, and on And So They Live 
for the Educational Film Institute of 
New York University. The production of 
this first subject was supervised by Harry 
Gottlieb, an eminent exponent of the use 
of the silk screen process. 


Other subjects in the series will be: 


Lithography, Etching, Woodblock Work, 


Vural Design and Painting, and Sculpture 


@ Nv-Arr Fiims, Inc., 145 West 45th 
Street, New York City, has secured ex 
clusive 16mm rights to a series of two- 
reel sound comedies with stars of major 
importance. The first six, to be released 
at two weeks intervals beginning June 
Ist, are: A Quiet Fourth (with Betty 
Grable), Welody in May (with Ruth Ett 
ing), How to Break Ninety at Croquet 


(with Robert Benchley), Lalapallosa 
(with Buddy Doyle), Salesmanship 
Ahoy (with Walter Catlett), Sleepy 


Time (with Ruth Etting). 

Carefully selected, all of the releases 
are suitable for general use Especial 
care was exercised to weed out material 
which might be regarded as objection 
able to schools and churches. The films 
include comedies with musical interludes, 
as well as those in which plot is em- 


phasized. 


The Educational Screen 


@ NonTueatricat Pictures Cor. 
PORATION, 165 West 46th Street, Ney 
York City, has obtained exclusive 16 mm 
distribution rights to a number of out- 
standing features from major studios. 
among them the following notable pro- 
ductions : 


The Count of Monte Cristo 


Robert Donat. 


The Last of the Mohicans 
Randolph Scott. 


starring 


starring 


Other releases feature such top-rank- 
Claudette Colbert, Jack 
Young, Barbara Stan- 
3ruce, Lupe Velez, and 


ing stars as 

Benny, Robert 
wyck, Virginia 
others of equal rank. A number of ac- 
tion features, musical westerns and as 
sorted short subjects are also offered. All 
films are in sound. They are available for 
lease or sale. They can be rented by film 
users from various film libraries through 





Robert Donat as the Count of 
Monte Cristo 


out the country. NonTheatrical Pictures 


will be glad to supply the name of the 
nearest local licensee to any one in 


terested. 


@ Bett & Howe t's Filmosound Li 
brary, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, 
announces for immediate rental or sale 
the first two of a series of “symphoni 
featurettes,” featuring the full orchestra 
and choir of the National Philharmon 
Orchestra, Inc., under the 
frederick Feher 


Symphony 
direction of Dr. 

Aida—The first release in the series 
with an orchestra of 122 men and a 
chorus of 100 voices, offers a musical 


experience long to be treasured 


Rosamunde—Franz Schubert's class 
ic, is also ready and is equally im- 
include 


pressive Titles soon to come 


(Lohengrin ) Caprici 
Second Rhapsod: 
Vienna Woods (fea 
Stephen 


arrangement 


Bridal Chorus 
Espagni i 


Tales from the 


( Liszt) 


turing a special zither choir 


Foster Songs (Symphonic 


; : , , 
with mixed chorus), Negro Spirituais 
(with chorus). Altogether some forty 
single reels are planned for the series 
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June, 1940 


® Erpt Crasssoom Fits, Inc., 35-11 
35th Avenue, Long Island City New 
York, are offering three new instructional 
16mm sound films, with accompanying 
Handbooks 


study materials and suggestions for using 


containing supplementary 


the films. These new subjects are: 


Furniture Craftsmen Describes the 
roles of the designer and skilled crafts- 
men in making custom-built furniture 
Pattern-making, laying out, band saw 
ing, power planing, joining, lathe turn 
carving, and 


gluing, 


ing, grooving, 
finishing stages are studied in detail. 
The interrelation of hand and machine 
tool operations and skills required for 
precision wood-working is demonstrated 


throughout. 


The Modern Lithographer 
lithography, and the 
l 


Portrays 
techniques of 
roles of the commercial photographer 
and modern printing press in the mass 
production of attractive art prints and 
relation 


advertising materials. The 
of commercial art to problems of 


present-day living is indicated. 


The Literature in 
Visual Instruction 


(Concluded from page 256) 


Photoplay Appreciation 


Hollywood Hokum — The _ English 
Teacher’s Responsibility Seerley 
Reid, Ohio State University—English 
Journal (High School Edition) 29 :211- 
18, March, 1940 

Some techniques suggested for Eng 

lish classes in studying the theatrical film 
output with a view to developing movie 
discrimination. Another important  ob- 
jective of literature teachers is that of 
developing insights and understandings 
of human problems and relationships and 
of social issues and values. These result 
from reading books or magazines, from 
listening to the radio and from seeing 
movies. Often films which have not been 
given much publicity are far more worthy 
of discussion than some of the epics.” 
Problems to be raised in this connection 
are: Do the movies present honest in 
terpretations of people’s lives and prob- 
lems? What of Hollywood's ‘gods and 
goddesses’? Is censorship or regulation 
justifiable? How do movies reflect cur- 
rent social problems? As boys and girls 
become sensitized to the inadequacies and 
suppressions in films, they can begin to 
voice their 
groups, publish movie reviews, boycott 
inferior or vicious films, read books and 
magazines to weekly 
dosage of movie propaganda and in that 
way develop social intelligence and an 
appreciation of the movies. 

Study Guides—Sponsored by the Com 
mittee on Motion Pictures of the De 
partment of Secondary Teachers of the 
National Education 
published by Educational and Rec 
reational Guides, Inc., 1501 Broad 
way, New York City. 

Frank kK, Reid, of the Wichita pub 


protest, form discussion 


‘balance’ their 


Association, and 


lic schools, has just completed a guide to 


the discussion of the film version of W. 
R. Burnett’s novel, The Dark Command 
Winifred H. Nash of Memorial High 


School. Roxbury, Mass., 1s the author 


of a study guide to The House of Seven 


Gables. Other guides recently published 
by Educational and Recreational Guides 
include the following photoplays: N rth 


west Passage, prepared by Alice P. 


Sterner. Barringer High School, New 


= J 


ark: Gone With t Wind, by Virginia 
Ballard and delaide Cunningham ot 
Commercial High School, Atlanta; Sez 


1 


’ Harrow, Julia Rich 
man High School, New York; Abe Lin 

n im dTllinots, b john 7 
Scott High School, East Orange: Th<é 


Blue Bird, by 


entcen, by Carolyt 
(sreenan, 


Vaughn-Eames, 
Newark; Pinoc 
Dorothy McCuskey, 
state Teachers College, New 
Harvest, by Max Lieberman, secretary, 
New York City h 


Teachers. 


| enore 
State Teachers College, 
hio, prepared by 


Haven: 


\ssociation of Frenc 


Book Review 


Visual Education—Committee on Vis 
ual Education, Harry H. Haw, Chair 


man. Department ot Elementary 
School Principals, N.E.A. Washing 
ton, D. C. mimeographed 94pp.  50« 


to non-members. 1940 
This is the best and most timely 
volume in our field to appear this year 
It is a compilation of the experiences 
of elementary school principals, super 
visors and teachers in the use of visual 
aids All articles contained in this con 
cise little bulletin are written with a 
view to giving practical guidance. 
The bulletin was designed for the 
modern curriculum The authors have 
found authority for using motion pic- 


other aids in the 


tures, filmslides and 


statements of Kilpatrick, Dewey, and 


ther eminent pl ile Contribu 


} 
sopne»rs 


tors to the volume have been drawn 
from the membership of the Elemen- 
tary School Principals’ group, but many 


athliated with the 
visual education movement. They in 
clude Harry Haw 
Fred Orth, Rut! 
Evans, John | 

Hart and others 


of them have beet 


Eugene Herrington, 
Livermon, Marion 


Hansen, William G. 


Problems of equipment have been 


described in language for the layman. 
\ remarkable innovation is previewed 
on page 22. It is the forthcoming Jope 


Motion Picture Cabinet by which 


method the screen and projection equip 
ment will be combined in a compact 
unit for short-range daylight projec 
tion. The reviewer has already seen 
such a cabinet designed as a_ special 
job in a home [t appeared to be very 
practical and has every promise of 
being the cause of “the cinema millen- 
nium” as. the {(ommiuttee terms it, tt 
the price and design are tound 


tical 


prac 


t 


Many leads are turmshed in VisuAI 


EpucaTION for pupil participation in 


handling equipment, in making and in 


using visual aids Source lists of films 
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for primary grades and for teacher 
training are appended, as are biblio- 

graphies and dealers. 

Classes in visual education this summer 
should find this book quite helpful. 
Ss 


addresses of 


Source Materials 


Directory of Training Films—Second 
Edition — Compiled by Personnel 
Group, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, 101 West 3lst Street, 
New York City. mimeo. 21 pp plus 
supplements. Free to members, 50c 
to non members. 

Lists motion pictures and_ talking 
slidefilms under three main classifica- 
tions: Merchandise, Salesmanship, 
Health. The Merchandise group con- 
tains over half the 62 films in the di- 
rectory. These are further classified 
under cotton, foods, lamps, rayon, silk, 
wool, etc. 

Complete data is given on each film, 
and sources and conditions of distribu- 
tion indicated. 


Bibliography of Enomonic and Social 
Study Material — Available through 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 W. 49th Street, New York 
City. 22 pp. 

The booklets and other informational 
material—motion pictures and _ sound- 
slide films—listed in this pamphlet are 
made available as a part of the Public 
Information Program, the purpose of 
which is to place facts about industry 
and the industria! viewpoint before the 
American public. Most of the material 
is available free of charge. 

Description of the contents of each 
pamphlet and visual aid indicates their 
usefulness in many fields of study as back- 
ground and reference material. A topical 
index helps further in determining the 
suitability of materials for specific 
groups. 


Silent and Sound Films for Use in In- 
dustrial Arts — George H. Mohr, 
Washington, Iowa Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, 29:62, 
February, 1940 

A “partial” list of films suitable for 
use in industrial education, with informa- 
tion as to cost of rental or sale and dis- 
tributor. Sub-topics listed are: Wood 
area, related and industrial fields, elec- 
trical area, metal area and finishing area. 

No effort at evaluation. 

Visual Aids Bulletin—New Jersey Vis- 
ual Education Association—March 15, 
1940 

A mimeographed bulletin with ex- 
cellent photographic reproduction. The 
article by Gerald T. Hankin on_ the 

World’s Fair as an instrument of visual 

education is stimulating and inspirational. 

News notes and sources of materials com- 

prise the balance of the bulletin. 

Consumer Education: Monthly News- 
letter. Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion, Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 

subscription. “At the 

review of film 


sour. 25c 
Movies” monthly 


helpful for consumer education. 
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The Film Estimates 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date Estimate was made is shown on each film. 


Alias the Deacon(BobBurns, Auer) (Universal) 
Card-sharper run out of one town, disguises 
as deacon in next and by fair means and foul 
mostly foul—saves hotel from avaricious old 
banker and aids in reuniting young lovers. 
Much elementary humor. For Burns fans. 
5-28-40 

(A) Depends on taste (Y) No Value (C) No 
Angel from Texas (Jane Wyman, Ronald Reagan 
Rosemary Lane) First National) Fast moving 
little farce comedy. Twoinnocents from Texas are 
taken in by wise-cracking, debt-ridden producer, 
buy show, and by stupid acting transform ridicu- 
ious drama into successful comedy. Ludicrous 
but fairly entertaining. 5-14-40 
(A) Perhaps (Y) & (C) Amusing 


Assassin of Youth (Albert Dezel) Reporter in 
small town tracking down marijuana 
smugglers, saves young heiress from cousin 
who distributes drug. Some bawdy scenes and 
obvious sensationalism, but sincerity of mother, 
heroine, reporter, and bits of humor good. 

4-30-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Unsavory (C)No 
Biscuit Eater, The (Billy Lee, Richard Lane) 
(Para) Dog-trainer’s sensitive little son and 
negro pal train ill-starred “runt” bird dog to 
compete with father’s entry in Georgia hunting 
meet. Strong drama of dog’s checkered career 
to tragic death. Human, humorous, pathetic 
sometimes weird, tenseandheartrending. 5-28-40 
(A) & (Y) Fineof kind (C) Very emotional 


Creoked Road, The (Lowe, Irene Harvey) (Re- 
public) Mediocre crime yarn. Fiancee and law- 
yer friend of wealthy business man gradually 
unravel murder case, details of which audi- 
ence knows, till evidence leads to him. 
Fairly credible story but incompetent act- 
ing. 6-4-40 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Danger on Wheels (Arlen, Devine) (Universal) 
Valueless racing picture. Cocky daredevil driver 
does trick stunts and tests cars, wins races 
and proves worth of oil-burning car. Ele- 
mentary humor offered by Devine and slight 
romantic interest. Thin story centering around 
obnoxious character. 6-4-40 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) No 
Dark Command, The(Trevor, Wayne, Pidgeon) 
(Republic)Western adventure thriller of Kan- 
sas, 1866. Beaten in election by unlearned Texas 
cowboy, ambition-crazed school teacher be- 
comes violent leader of outlaws by night. Fast 
action and elaborate settings divert attention 
from poor acting and bad ethics. 5-14-40 
(A & (Y) Fair of kind (C) No 


Doctor Takes a Wife, The(Young, Milland) 
(Columbia) Breezy, sophisticated comedy. Farce 
of phony marriage of career-woman and young 
medical professor continued for interests of 
both parties. Insane and inane complications 
result. Artificial plot and situations glorify 
artificial, super-casual personalities. 5-21-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Better not (C) No 


Edison, the Man(Tracy,Johnson) (MGM) Splendid 
biographical interpretation by Tracy in bril- 
liant role, revealing Wizard of Menlo Park as 
deeply human, fine personality as well as in- 
ventive genius. His early struggles culminate 
in invention of electric light. Notable in 
every detail. 5-28-40 
(A) &(Y) Excellent (C) Fine, if it interests 


Enemy Agent (Cromwell, Vinson) (Universal) 
Another espionage film. Young draftsman suf- 
fers for loss of valuable airplane plans, and 
attractive, seemingly unscrupulous lady steals 
evidence of his innocence and plots with 
criminals. Many obvious devices but some in- 
teresting turns to plot. 5-28-40 
(A) Fair (Y) Probably good (C) Perhaps 


Farmer's Daughter, The(Raye, Ruggles) (Para) 
Musical comedy director’s woes in staging pro- 
duction starring disagreeable, temperamental 
actress. Of course she walks out and the 
farmer's comic, large-mouthed daughter walks 
in. Thin, trite plot contrives to be somewhat 
diverting. 5-14-40 
(A) Hardly (Y) Harmless (C) Perhaps 
First Film Concert(French) Interesting but dis- 
appointing attempt in new and promising field 
Beauty of program music presented by fine 
artists marred by inferior sound reproduction, 


supposedly atmosphere-producing pantomime 
and dancing, tasteless photographic tricks, and 
poor continuity. 5-21-40 
(A) (Y) Fair (C) Little interest 


Forty Little Mothers (Cantor, Anderson) 
(MGM) Sentimentalized, glamourized, Cantor- 
ized Hollywood version of charming French 
film. Gentle humor and pathos replaced by over- 
drawn, sentimental ‘‘comedy.”’ Lonely bachelor 
keeps foundling concealed in room. Harassed 
by students till secret is discovered and their 
sympathetic cooperation enlisted. 6-4-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) (C) Prob. amusing 


Ghost Comes Home, The( Morgan, Burke) (MGM) 
Able cast in thin story. Brow-beaten do-nothing 
husband, supposedly lost at sea, returns to 
family and ludicrous complications ensue, but 
he eventually dominates family and _ town. 
Some clever satirical scenes. Largely amusing 
for Morgan fans. 5-21-40 
(A) Good of kind (Y) & (C) Amusing 


Grandpa Goes to Town(Gleasons, Davenport) 
(Republic)Higgins Family series. They buy 
“ghost town” hotel, gold strike rumor draws 
trade, and resultant crazy complications are 
solved by Grandpa’s scheming. Usual riotous 
mixture of gags, gangsters, movie crew, prize 
fighters—_thoroughly implausible and ethics a 
bit feeble. 5-21-40 
(A)Depds.ontaste (Y)Probly.amus. (C)Perhps. 


If I Had My Way(Gloria Jean, Crosby, Win- 
ninger) (Univ) After father’sdeath, friends bring 
child to pretentious, selfish relatives and warm- 
hearted, penniless uncle. Bing succeeds with 
“gay 90's” club and all ends happily. Some 
“dated”’’ vaudeville, but many pleasant amusing 
seenes. Thin plot but wholesome fun. 5-21-40 
(A) Diverting (Y) & (C) Entertaining 


In Old Missouri( Weaver Bros., Elviry) ( Repub- 
lic)Serious subject inanely treated for supposed 
comic effect. Sharecroppers approach harried 
landowner for assistance and are given land. 
Series of artificial, hokum situations result, but 
even the landowner lives happily ever after. 

5-28-40 


(A) Inane (Y) Valueless (C) No 


Irene (Neagle, Milland, Young, Robson, Burke) 
(RKO) Gay, extravagant, lightsome Cinderella 
musical romance. Straightforward charming 
young Irish girl becomes glamorous model for 
exclusive establishment, masquerading as dis- 
tinguished visitor from Ireland, and is courted 
by two friends. Fine cast. Much delightful 
comedy. 6-4-40 
(A) & (Y) Entertaining (C) Probably good 


It All Came True( Bogart, Sheridan, Lynn) ( War- 
ner) Humor predominates in gangster drama 
First exasperated, then softened by attention of 
women in his boarding-house hide-out, gangster 
saves house from foreclosure, and finally gives 
himself up. Good characterizations and comedy 
seenes but some unethical situations. 5-14-40 
(A) Entertaining (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Life of Giuseppi Verdi, The (Gigli) (Italian- 
English titles) Brief glimpses of Verdi's oper- 
atic triumphs and failures interwoven with story 
of his personal life and loves. Human and con- 
vincing characterization of composer set against 
interesting early 19th century background. 
Sound recording a bit thin. 6-4-40 
(A) & (Y) Fine of kind (C) Too mature 


Lights Out in Europe (Mayer-Burstyn) Vivid 
films taken in Britain, Poland, Danzig and 
France welded effectively together into dramatic, 
deeply moving war-documentary leading up t« 
England’s entrance into war. Dispassionate re- 
strained dialogue accompanies tragically elo- 
quent and sometimes gruesome scenes 5 


5-28-4( 
(A) Excellent (Y) Mature (C) Ne 


Lillian Russell (Faye, Ameche, Fonda) (Fox) 
Life and love story of famous, beautiful and 
gracious singer convincingly and sympatheti- 
cally presented. Lavish production recreates 
with nostalgic charm era of affluence, famous 
names and places. Fine cast and competent 
acting. 6-4-40 
(A) & (Y) Thoroughly entertaining (C) Perhaps 
Man With Nine Lives, The( Karloff, Pryor) (Col- 
umbia) Pseudo-scientific horror film. Doctor re- 
vived after ten years frozen sleep recovers formula 
for the process by experimenting on people 
trapped in underground chambers. Dull in 


spots and thoroughly implausible. Interest 
poorly sustained. 5-21-40 
(A) Hardly (Y) Valueless (C) No 


The Educational Screen 


Men Without Souls (John Litel, Barton MacLane) 
(Columbia) Prison melodrama featuring two pri- 
son breaks and much shooting. New chaplain 
attempts to improve conditions and help pri- 
soners, in spite of jeers. Saves young boy pri- 
soner, sentenced to death for tough prison-gang 
leader’s crime. Acting satisfactory. 5-14-40 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Hardly (C) No 


My Son, My Son (Madeleine Carroll, Louis Hay- 
ward, Aherne) (United Artists) Howard Spring’s 
best-seller ably screened. Hero, spoiled by dot- 
ing father, becomes thorough cad, provides un- 
savoury complications, but heroic death on bat- 
tlefield softens book’s grim tragedy into Holly- 
wood ending. Chiefly interesting as character 
study finely drawn. 6-11-40 
(A) Very goodofkind (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 


Mysterious Mr. Reeder( Will Fyffe) (Monogram) 
Entertaining Scotland Yard detective yarn 
English-made. Fyffe excellent as little old 
shrewd, likeable sleuth who tracks down coun- 
terfeiting band. Details of excellent, logically 
constructed plot unfold naturally. Interest and 
suspense well-sustained. 9-21-40 


(A) & (Y) Very good of kind (C) Possibly 


Olympia(German Release—English comment) 
Pageantry of Olympic games rather effectively 
photographed and accompanied with music 
Complete and detailed shots of field events and 
races. Of real interest to athletes and sport 
fans, perhaps tedious to others. English com- 
mentary littlemorethanidentifiesstars. 5-28-40 
(A) & (Y) Good of kind (C)If it interests 


Over the Moon (Oberon) (London—-United Art. 
ists)Gay, sophisticated burlesque of English so- 
ciety. Provincial girl is left fortune, deserted 
by doctor fiance, goes berserk over spendings 
is befriended by society scavengers and titled 
gigolos, but recovers fiance. Lavish technicolor. 
Diffuse, but witty and amusing. 5-28-40 
(A) Diverting (Y) Sophisticated (C) No 


Port of Shadows(French-English titles) Som- 
bre, intense, pictorially beautiful film. Love 
of army-deserter and young girl, fleeing from 
lecherous and criminal guardian, ends in tra- 


gedy and murder. Ominous sense of doom 
throughout. Fine acting and excellent photo- 
graphy. 5-21-40 


(A) Fine of kind (Y) &(C) No 
Saturday’s Children (Garfield, Shirley, Rains) 
(Warner Bros.) Real and moving story of 
struggle of young couple against poverty 
Misfortune after misfortune pursues’ them. 
Film ends on note of hope but with no solu- 
tion. Human and sympathetic characteriza- 
tions. 6-4-40 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Too sombre (C) No 


Till We Meet Again(Oberon, Brent, O’Brien, 
Fitzgerald) (Warner) Refilming of “‘One Way Pas- 
age”’’ handsomely, honestly, artistically done. 
Tender, poignant shipboard romance of two lovers, 
each differently doomed to die after brief inter- 
lude of happiness. No compromise with reality. 
Moves to sad and logical ending. Excellent 
cast. 5-14-40 
(A) Interesting (Y) Mature (C) No 


Twenty Mule Team( Beery, Carrillo, Rambeau) 
(MGM) Entertaining adventures in Death Val- 
sey. Typical Beery role of blundering, assertive, 
parasitic, goodhearted fugitive from justice, in- 
volved in illegal land claims with shady char- 
acter who is wooing young girl. Credible, hu- 
morful story ending happily. 5-14-40 
(A) & (Y)Entertaining (C)NO 


21 Days Together (Leigh, Olivier, Banks) (Co- 
lumbia) Sombre, tense, melodramatic story 
(British production, 1938) of prominent law- 
yer’s wastrel brother who murders his fiancee’s 
blackmailing ex-husband. Twenty-one happy 
days of marriage before he must confess to save 


innocent man. Happy ending. 6-11-40 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Too mature (C) No 


Typhoon (Lamour, Preston, Overman) (Para- 
mount) Trumped-up, implausible story gar- 
nished by lavish technicolor filming, spectacular 
storm and Lamour’s sarong and singing. Child 
shipwrecked on South Sea island ten years later 
befriends shipwrecked inveterate drunkard and 
amusing friend. For Lamour fans 6-4-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Prob. good (C) No 


Waterloo Bridge (Leigh, Taylor, Ouspenskaya) 
(MGM) Tragic and absorbing war love story 
Ballet dancer believing fiancee killed in war is 
driven to prostitution. With his return she tries 
to forget past but, failing, kills herself. All 
scenes delicately handled. Finely acted and 


technically excellent. 6-11-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No (C) No 
Women Without Names(Ellen Drew, Robert 


Paige)(Para)Morbid prison drama of innocent 
young couple, imprisoned for first husband's 
crime, exploited by political racketeer, and saved 
by the brave newspaperman. Harrowing scenes 
with cheap thrill devices topped off by se nsational 
and rather absurd escape from prison 5-14-40 
(A) Mediocre (Y) & (C) Decidedly unwholesome 
































Also for the Visual Field— 


“1000 AND ONE” FILM DIRECTORY 


“1000 and ONE” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, 
published annually is famous in the field of visual instruction 
as the standard film reference source, indispensable to film 
users in the educational field. The new edition lists and de- 
scribes over 5,000 films, classified into 147 different subject 
groups (including large group of entertainment subjects). An 
additional feature this year is a complete alphabetical list of 
every film in the directory. Other information includes designa- 
tion of whether a film is available in 16mm, or 35mm, silent 
or sound, number of reels and sources distributing the films, 
with range of prices charged. 
128 pp. Paper. Price 75c. (25c to E. S. 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 
By Albert E. Osborne. 

A stimulating, wide-range view of the higher potentialities 
of visual instruction in promoting world harmony by a “more 
humanity-centered education.” A pertinent reply to H. G 
Wells’ dictum that “the future is a race between education and 


catastrophe.” 
124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM. 
By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman. 


Presents in theory and in practice the basic methodology of 
visual instruction in relation to classroom procedure. Through- 
out the text the theory of visual aids is applied to textbook 
illustration. “Visualizing the Curriculum”, itself a splendidly 
“visualized text”, provides an abundance of technical guidanc« 
in the form of illustrative drawings of photographs, reports of 
school journeys, suggestions for mounting materials, for mak 
ing slides, film strins, etc. It incorporates up-to-date material, 
provides a fine balance in the treatment of various teaching 
aids, evaluates various types of aids, and defines the functions 
and values of each in the learning process. 


320 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $3.50. 
(20% discount to schools) 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK. (3rd Edition) 
By Ellsworth C. Dent. 


Presents in convenient form, practical information for those 
interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids to instruc- 
tion. The six chapters include discussions on “The Status of 
Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and Their Use,” 
“Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” “Types of Sound 
Aids for Schools,” “Organizing the Audio-Visual Service’ 
“Source List of Materials and Equipment.” 


212 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


An important contribution to the literature of the visual field 
Presents in unusually interesting form the results of extended 
investigations on the teaching values of the lantern slide and 
stereograph. 156 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $1.00 

(67c to E. S. subscribers) 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME VISUAL 
AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE INSTRUCTION. 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


The first published work of authoritative research in the 
visual field, foundational to all research work following it. Not 
only valuable to research workers, but an essential reference 
work for all libraries. 


131 pp. Cloth. Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers of E. S.) 


subscribers) 


Full Proceedings of the Midwestern Forum on Visual 
Aids (Held in Chicago, May 1939) 


The most complete record ever printed and on one of the 
livest visual meetings ever held. Numerous addresses by leading 
figures in the visual field, a notable Directors’ Round Table 
and three complete recordings of classes taught by sound films 
are among the rich contents of the 80-page booklet. 


80 pages, Paper. Price 50c. 
(25c to subscribers of Educational Screen) 


HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 
By G. E. Hamilton. ; 
Simple directions for making this economical and increas- 


ingly popular teaching aid. 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 


EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 


\ full presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
termination of teaching values of pictures. Development of 
the Score Card and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
documentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
latest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
in the visual teaching field that has long needed such a 


solution. 48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURE. 
By Frederick L. Devereux. 


Presenting preliminary solutions of some of the more im- 
portant problems encountered in adapting the talking picture 
to the service of education. The first six chapters deal with 
the development of fundamental bases of production, with the 
experimentation which has been conducted, and with, suggested 
problems for future research. The remaining chapters discuss 
the effective use of the sound film in teaching. 

220 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 


HOW TO USE THE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM. 
By M. R. Brunstetter, Ph. D. 


Discusses the utilization of the educational sound film, and 
lists and illustrates techniques for placing the film into effeetive 
service in the classroom. The procedures suggested are based 
upon extended experience in studying teachers’ use of sound 
films and in helping to organize programs of audio visual in- 
struction in school systems. Two valuable Appendices and 
a full index. 

175 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 
MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Cline M. Koon. 


A report of the instructional use and indirect educational in- 
fluence of motion pictures in this country, divided into nine 
units. Treats the motion picture (1) as an educational influence; 
(2) in service of health and social hygiene; (3) in governmental 
service and patriotism; (4) in vocational guidance; (5) in in- 
ternational understanding; (6) Motion picture legislation; (7) 
technique of production and distribution; (8) systematic intro- 
duction of films in teaching; (9) general educational problems 
of films in teaching. 


106 pp. Paper. Price $1.00 (20% discount to schools) 
THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton. 
The most comprehensive discussion yet published. 
47 pp. Paper. Price 15c. 





TO ORDER, Check Material Desired and Fill in Blank Below 


To subscribers 


Price of E.S 

“1000 and One” Film Directory $ .7560 $ 250 
An Alternative for Revolution and War... 1.250 1.25 1 
Visualizing the Curriculum 3.50 [7 3.500 
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The Audio-Visual Handbook 1.500 1.500 
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Proceedings of Mid-West Forum on 
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Evaluation of Still Pictures 500 500 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Academic Film Co. (2) 

1650 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 254) 

Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 

Audio-Film Libraries (2) 
661 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 

(See advertisement on page 260) 

Bailey Film Service (3, 4) 

1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood. Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 250) 

Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Castle Films (3) 
R CA Bldg., New York City 

(See advertisement on page 253) 

College Film Center (3, 5) 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 263) 

Dudley Visual Education Service (1) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 

Mankato, Minn. 

Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (3) 
707 Putnam Bldg., Davenport, Ia. 
Burns Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 


1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 253) 

Film Sets, Inc. (1) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 259) 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave.. Portland, Ore. 


(See advertisement on page 221) 
Garrison Films (3, 6) 

1600 Broadway, New York City 

(See advertisement on page 252) 
General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 


1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 262) 
Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
(See advertisement on page 260) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 250) 
International Film Bureau (3, 5) 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Lewis Film Service (3) 
105 E. Ist St., Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 252) 
Non Theatrical Pictures Corp. (2) 
165 W. 46th St.. New York City 
(See advertisement on page 261) 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (3) 
145 W. 45th St., New York City 
Pictorial Films (Zz) 
1650 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 262) 
Post Pictures Corp. 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(3, 4) 


(3, 6) 


United Educator Films Co. (2) 
State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
107 South Court, Sq., Memphis, Tenn. 

United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 

Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Vocational Guidance Films (2) 
Old Colony Bldg.., Des Moines, la. 
(See advertisement on page 254) 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (1, 6) 

48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 

19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 225) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 251) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye (3) 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 254) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 250) 
Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 222) 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
United Educator Films Co. (2) 
State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
107 South Court, Sq., Memphis, Tenn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 

228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 


Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 258) 


Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da Lite Screen Co. 
2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 249) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Motion Picture Screen & 
Accessories Co., Inc. 
351 W 52nd St., New York City 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Eastman Educational Slides 
Johnson Co. Bank Bldg., 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Friends of the Western Mountains 
Arcata, Calif. (2x2 “Kodachromes”) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 250) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 224) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 263) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 250) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 224) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 257) 

DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 251) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Jarrell-Ash Company 

165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo. N. Y. 


(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Radio Transcription Co. of America 
Hollywood Blvd. at Cosmo, 
Hollywood, Calif. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 














